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A PERSONALIST TALKS WITH HIS WIFE 
A Philosophic Play in One Act 


— 
Scene: Bedroom. Early morning. 


| Personalist (waking and rubbing his 
eyes): A new personalist has appeared, and 
a strong one. 

| Wife: Who is that? 

| Personalist (pointing to two new volumes 
by the bed): The author of these two won- 
derful volumes, “Studies in the Philosophy 
of Religion,” the late Professor A. A. Bow- 
man of Glasgow University. 

| Wife (reflectively naming a mutual friend): 
Is Professor X a personalist? 

{| Personalist: He hasn't made up his mind 
yet, whether he is or not. 

| Wife: I don’t know whether I am or not. 

{ Personalist (in astonishment): What? after 
all these years! 

| Wife: Well, I wish you would tell me giiwie 
what a personalist is. 

| Personalist: A personalist, in simple terms, is one 
who believes that persons are the most real and valu- 
able of all things. 

{| Wife: Isn’t everyone a personalist, then? What do 
those who aren't personalists believe in? 

| Personalist: Well, I suppose they are really personal- 
ists; but they say, at least some of them do, that they 
believe in a “Principle of Integration.” They would say, 
for instance, that, in tying your shoestring, a higher 
manifestation of the Principle of Integration in Nature is 
being related to a lower, instead of saying, as I would, 
that one self is assisting another self. 

| Wife (without replying) hurries away to get break- 
fast. 

| Personalist meditates: Blessed are the unconscious 
personalists, for theirs is the Kingdom of Experience. 


J. W. B. 
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PERSONALISM IN SCIENTIFIC 
INTERPRETATION 
By THE EDITOR 

HE western world inherited its intellectual concepts 
from the Orient. The East was obsessed by the 
dominance of form— the geometrical patterns of things. 
Where form predominates, rules, regulations, institutions, 
authorities, totalitarianisms check the democratic impulse 
and require conformity in the individual. Thus influenced, 
Platonism emphasized in western philosophy the eastern 
tendencies and conceived the supreme and absolute Idea 
as the source of all objective things, which were themselves 
only its shadowy emanations, illusions of a hidden reality 
forever unobservable. The Platonic concepts reached their 
high-water mark in the schools of Alexandria which flour- 
ished around the beginning of the Christian era. Since the 
early Fathers of the Christian Church had been nurtured 
in Platonism, they carried their philosophic concepts over 
into the foundation of Christian theology. The immediate 
result was seen in the hierarchical and authoritarian form 
taken by the early ecclesiastical organization, for the first 

great episcopal sees were Greek. 


Nor were the sources of this movement chiefly histori- 
eal. There were close affinities between the Neo-Platonism 
of Alexandria and the Stoicism of Rome. Both were influ- 
ential in preparing the way for Christianity. When the 
latter appeared it became necessary, if it was to conquer 
the Mediterranean world, that the new faith devise a 
philosophy at least as philosophic as that of its competitors. 
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Neo-Platonism, in the minds of Christian thinkers, pro- 
vided the skeleton of a philosophic structure on which to 
build. Here was a system sweeping in its grandeur and 
beauty, for Neo-Platonism and Stoicism were, up to the 
coming of Christianity, among the highest religious 
achievements of philosophy. The outcome of this union 
was an inevitable emphasis on form, authority, ecclesi- 
astical totalitarianism. Because totalitarianism brings 
quick results, and authoritarianism seems necessary in 
an uneducated society, this type of organization appeared 
providential. But Christianity in essence is not totali- 
tarian. It was a revolutionary protest against the authori- 
tarianism of Judaism. It proclaimed the inalienable rights, 
authority, and sanctity of the person in a direct approach 
to God and spiritual truth. The consequence has been that 
this Christian principle has engaged in interminable con- 
flict with formal Christian institutionalism, from the day 
of the early heresies until now. 

Authoritarianism could not have gained such headway 
but for the propensity of the human mind itself toward 
over-simplification and mental inertia. It is always easier, 
and in many cases safer, to accept authority than it is to 
think. Mental weariness is responsible for much of the 
lag in human achievement. The acceptance of a single 
dogma, a single point of view, an exclusive opinion, a 
closed mind against innovation, takes the place of un- 
comfortable questioning and inquiry. An apt illustration 
of this is to be found in our notion of the world of experi- 
ence. We are of the opinion that we observe directly the 
external world for what it is, and it seems a bit insane to 
question it. I look out of my window and say that I see 
a house, a church, a factory. My immediate perceptions 
consist of certain nerve excitations produced by lights and 
shadows on the retina of my eye. All besides these simple 
impressions is interpretation, mental constructs, meanings, 
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growing out of previous experience or education. The real 
permanence in the experience is a permanence of meaning, 
but this permanence I immediately attribute to the world 
out there, as if that were the main or only reality. Thus I 
am led to believe in a monism of substance, a faith in an 
external stuff which underlies all the physical changes that 
become apparent, without itself changing. Matter becomes 
my authority for reality. 

It may seem a strange perversion of.truth to declare 
that this materialistic monism has anything in common 
with the monism of absolute idealism, since the certainties 
of the one are declared to be illusion by the other. But both 
posit an Unknowable back-lying basis of reality: the one, 
an unknowable Absolute, the other an unknowable “thing- 
in-itself.”’ In one, authority descends from above, in the 
other it ascends from below. Both overlook the authority 
of individual human judgment, both belittle man. Spinoza 
was illustrative of their common thread for he conceived 
a monism which marks him either as the foremost idealist 
or the foremost materialist in the history of philosophy. 
He is claimed by both parties. Until recently both our 
theology and our science have been dominated by equally 
impossible monistic concepts. Between the two parties lies 
personalism as a mediating principle. 


if 
THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 

The struggle against religious authoritarianism is well 
on its way, but science has only begun to clear itself from 
the ancient folly. Without realizing it, theoretical science 
has been built on the monistic pattern. Just as surely as 
democracy has undermined the authority of despotic gov- 
ernment in politics, and independent opinion has made 
inroads on ecclesiastical authoritarianism, so surely has 
the spirit of the times and the success of scientific research 
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brought about a revolution in scientific theory for the 
destruction of materialistic monism. 

Until about twenty-five years ago no scientist would 
have risked his reputation by calling in question the mon- 
ism of matter. Atoms were assumed to be corpuscles pos- 
sessing chiefly inertia, mass, and extension. Mass, exten- 
sion, weight, impenetrability — these were for the scien- 
tific world the fundamental and only reality. One might 
doubt everything else but here was the indubitably real. 
From this all other things were made. Matter was the 
complete authority. Anyone who could bring us measure- 
ments of weight, mass, extension, or even a graph of mental 
activity, was talking science. It was often called “getting 
down to scientific brass tacks.’”’ Much foolish talk was 
indulged in the name of science, as for instance in the 
chemical evaluation of man as worth about ninety-eight 
cents. There was little consciousness among the scientists 
that their assumptions were as dogmatic as those of the 
theologians, and of the same cloth but with a different 
purpose. Lest you should think me guilty of dogmatism at 
this point, let me introduce the scientists to speak for 
themselves. : 

In Dr. R. A. Millikan’s Time, Matter, and Values, oc- 
curs the following passage (Pp. 94-96) : 

Highteenth and nineteenth century material- 
ism assumed that the universe might be inter- 
preted in terms of a fixed number of unchange- 
able atoms, and then brute facts were found 
which showed that some of these atoms were 
changing continuously into other atoms and the 
dogma of the immutable elements was gone. Then 
materialism assumed that the universe could be 
accounted for in terms at least of the motions of 
“material” particles of some kind, and then brute 
facts were found which showed that matter could 
disappear into radiant energy or ether waves, and 


the dogma of the conservation of matter was gone, 
and with it the excuse for the very name mater- 
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lalism, Then again, materialism assumed that 

the universe could be accounted for in terms of 
Galilean and Newtonian mechanical laws, which 

in large-scale phenomena has always been found 

to work. Then brute facts were found having to 

do with specific heats, at low temperatures for 
example, where the laws of Galilean and New- 
tonian mechanics simply did not work at all, and 

the dogma of the universality of the mechanical 
laws was gone. Then materialism assumed the 
universality of the electro-dynamic laws, and 
presto, a region was found having to do with 
spectroscopic and X-ray phenomena in which 
these did not work and another dogma blew up. 
Then materialistic philosophy asserted that light 
must be ether waves or corpuscles. It was incon- 
sistent or unintelligible that it could be both, 
and again brute facts appeared which showed 
that, whether it was intelligible or not, light acts 

at one and the same time like both waves and 
corpuscles, and now every physicist is accepting 
these apparently contradictory facts and making 

the most of them. Then materialism assumed 
that because the laws of the interaction of bodies 

at slow speeds had been verified they would also 
hold for high speeds, and brute facts appeared 
which denied the validity of this generalization 
and the denial gave birth to the theory of rela- 
tivity. Result, dogmatic materialism in physics 

is dead! 
In spite of this testimony practical scientists will con- 
tinue to act as if their ancient faith were well founded 
but the fresh concepts have opened to us a new world. The 
first startling discovery, perhaps, was that of Roentgen 
rays, which changed the whole aspect of material solidity. 
Two bodies apparently could occupy the same space at the 
same time. This was followed quickly by the isolation of 
radium and the discoveries that have attended the doctrine 
of Relativity, of an atom of force, of quantum mechanics, 
of the nature of light, of cosmic rays. We have witnessed 
in our time such a revolution in the concept of reality as 
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outstrips both the Copernican and Newtonian: discoveries. 


Moreover, because of the practical nature of these dis- 


closures illustrated in radio, television, Radar, the pro- 
duction of synthetics, this overturn is certain to change 
not only the face of the world but the common manner of 
life, the treatment of disease, and, whether we wish it or 
not, social adjustments in a world already too over-crowded 
for the old order. The new theories of matter will become 
more important in practice than the old which they super- 
sede. Nor is this all. The new world must be moralized 
and spiritualized if it is not to destroy itself. 


Il. 
ATOMIC REALITY 

The idea that reality was made up of infinitely small 
particles lay by implication in the assumptions of the early 
Greek philosopher-scientists that behind the objectivity of 
the outer world was a cosmic substance like water, air, 
or void, which, subject to condensation, passed from one 
quality to another. The presumption that a line was made 
up of an infinite number of points was followed by the 
concept of Leucippus and Democritus that all objects could 
be considered as made up of infinitely small particles. These 
particles being indivisible were called atoms. Knowledge 
thus came to be looked upon as perception of the infinitely 
small. Thus was the direction of science determined for 
nearly 2500 years. The object in view was escape from 
pagan superstitions which fearfully referred all natural 
events to supernatural causes, the wrath and anger of 
irresponsible gods. There was no significant change in the 
concept of atomic structure between Democritus and our 
own times. In fact. the philosophic background of scien- 
tific assumption, its prevailing dogmas have resisted most 
advances down to the present. For several hundred years 
this position has been under attack by the philosophers, as 
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notably, in the case of Bishop Berkeley who has long been 
held up to scorn as the world’s best boob. Now the scien- 
tists themselves are arriving at Berkeley’s conclusions re- 
garding the nature of matter. 


The extent of the change and the quality of its impli- 
cations is best seen perhaps in the comparison of the Dal- 
tonian atom of late yesterday with the latest definitions 
of today. The Daltonian atom, like that of Leucippus, was 
so small as to be indivisible, indeed was invisible, a lump 
of something ponderable and space-filling, unmoved except 
by contact from without. Today’s atom is considered to 
be the immaterial center of forces so great as to be un- 
realizable. Talk is often rather loosely indulged by scien- 
tists about the power that would be released by the com- 
plete explosion of a single atom. The atom is now con- 
ceived as possessing neither particalness nor materiality. 
W. F. G. Swann, director of the Bartol Research Founda- 
tion of the Franklin Institute, reports in the Bulletin of 
that organization, Vol. 225, No. 8 (March, 1938) on “The 
Significance of Atomic Entities in Modern Atomic Struc- 
ture”: 

If one should maintain that in the spirit of 
the modern quantum theory one could, in prin- 
ciple, correlate all the phenomena of nature cov- 
ered by that theory without thought or mention 
of the word “particle,” he would probably be 
dubbed by many as a maniac or a metaphysician, 
which latter term seems to be regarded by many 
as the scientific description of the former state. 
... Yet as a close analysis will show . . . not only 
are the properties of the particle eliminated, but 
even the “particalness” of the particle disap- 

pears. (id., 291.) 

Do you feel your world of objectivity slipping away 
from you? Listen to Zimmer, student of Max Plank, who 
quotes Heisenberg, discoverer of the Principle of Uncer- 
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tainty. The passage occurs in Zimmer’s The Revolution in 


Physics, pp. 210, 223: 
Our sense impressions are the world, the only 
world about which we can learn anything by ob- 
servation and experiment, the only world which 
exists for us.... 

Heisenberg said: ‘Modern atomic physics does 
not deal with the nature and structure of atoms, 
but with the processes which we perceive when we 
observe atoms.’ The Revolution in Physics, p. 210. 

A new spiritualism is in process of formation. 
... The world of quantum physics, constructed of 
waves of light and matter, appears to be only 
formally determined by these waves. If nothing 
material can be found underlying it, the alterna- 
tive is something of psychical or spiritual char- 
acter. (P. 223.) 


Again, C. G. Darwin, professor of Natural Philosophy at 
the University of Edinburgh, in his book, The New Con- 
ception of Matter, p. 118: 


This [the Principle of Uncertainty] must revo- 
lutionize our ideas about one of the most funda- 
mental principles which has always been accepted 
in science, the principle of causality. We are ac- 
customed to take it for granted, that a full knowl- 
edge of the present would enable us confidently to 
predict the future.... It-never occurred to any- 
one that the present is definitely unknowable; but 
we have just seen that the mere effort to know it 
cannot help introducing new errors in the deter- 
mination. We used to be faintly ashamed of the 
fact that we were not omniscient, but now ignor- 
ance has become respectable. 


Yet again, listen to Edwin C. Kemble, professor of Physics 
at Harvard, in the same number of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute mentioned above, p. 275: 
No one can quarrel with the physicist for the in- 
troduction of constructs, since everyone must 
recognize the fact that in the last analysis we 
apprehend directly only our own sensations. Thus 
the world of things, space, time, and people, in 
which we conceive ourselves to live is really an 
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invention or construct which every human being 
makes instinctively in order to create some order 
in the moving panorama of experience. . . . The 
puzzles of quantum theory have originated for 
the most part in the notion that its constructs are, 
or should be, direct reflections of the realities of 
the external world. I assert that the province of 
the physicist is not the study of an external world, 
but a study of a portion of the inner world of ex- 
perience. (274) ...I admit I do not know ex- 
actly what I mean by saying that an objective ex- 
ternal world exists. (275) 
Referring once more to the paper of Professor Swann in 
his report to this same scientific conference p. 289) : 
It may horrify the believer in stern reality in 
physics to assert — as has been asserted — that 
the laws of physics are made by man; and yet it 
is a curious fact that those who ery most loudly 
for realism and for the limitation of discussion 
to “hard facts” are the least content if one con- 
fines his attention to those realms alone, and are 
the most guilty offenders in building in thought 
a fabric which they may worship with a con- 
sciousness that it is real, even though none of the 
concepts which they invoke would, in the last 
analysis, satisfy any criterion of reality which 
they themselves would formulate. 
Some scientists at least have hit upon the definition 
of the atom as an event in a space-time continuum. Not 
only so, but it is regarded as an event the cause of which 


is unsearchable. 
III. 
PERSONALISM 
The New Basis of Scientific Interpretation 

Once physics settles upon activity as the main charac- 
teristic of the atom and calls it an event in a space-time 
continuum, we have definitely passed out of the realm of 
strict physics into that of metaphysics. Such a definition 
of the atom proclaims that in the ultimate, physics and 
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metaphysics are inseparable, which in the realm of causal 
explanation they have ever been. Science, in the strict 
sense, can speak only of measurable effects, of successions 
in phenomena; of the ground of reality it has no scientific 
pronouncement to make. Should it essay the explanation 
of causes it is confined, as Zimmer has told us, to our world 
of sense impressions, or as Kemble put it: 

In the last analysis we apprehend directly our 

own sensations. ... The province of the physicist 


is not an external world, but a study of a portion 
of an inner world of experience. 


Personalism or Personal Realism has long contended 
for these positions which up-to-date scientists now take. 
A reality which is an event in a space-time continuum can 
be real only to a self-referring subject of experience, a 
person capable of seeing past, present, and future under 
a unitary aspect. Events arise and pass away but that to 
which they bear a meaning does not arise and pass away. 
Evolution, looked on as a process, has no meaning except 
to a creative, experiencing and abiding intelligence, able 
to join the whole process into a synthesis of meaning. So, 
and only so, does the notion of causality take on significance, 
but such significance implies personality in the ground of 
being, a self-referring subject of experience. Nor are 
philosophical personalists alone convinced of this ground 
of reality. Science, though the religious affirmation is out- 
side its field, is finding the assumption of the existence of 
a personal God, in the personalistic sense, necessary to a 
rational interpretation of scientific findings. The only 
reality of which we can be immediately aware is the reality 
of our subjective experience. We are confined within the 
limits of our physical senses where beings differently con- 
stituted might find no barriers at all. Ordinary sunlight 
is barred by the walls of an oaken chest, which is readily 
penetrated by the Roentgen ray. There may lie about us 
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a world of realities to which we are blind simply because 
we have only the eyes of the flesh to perceive them. One 
thing is certain: we are recipients of sensations which we 
interpret into meanings; we could not interpret them into 
reliable meanings were they not borne in to us from a 
reality, the prime characteristic of which accords with our 
own mental processes, possessing a like nature to our own 
minds. Thus we approach a new pluralistic monism which 
is opposed both to the monism of matter, and the monism 
of absolute Ideas. If inclined to object to the term plural- 
istic monism as a contradiction in terms, we can only say 
that such an assumption is no more paradoxical, than the 
assumption that by willing I can set in material motion 
the hand that raises the book from my desk. It is mystery, 
it is paradox, but it is experience. Once we accept this 
concept of reality, we are freed at a stroke from the ab- 
surdities of a materialistic monism that denies the reality 
of mind, and from the difficulties of spiritualiste monism 
which negates the reality of matter. The materialistic con- 
struct of an impossible dualism of mind and matter, and 
the idealistic dilemma of how to get God back into partici- 
pation with the world he has created without breaking his 
own laws, both are leveled at a blow. All activity must be 
considered as the acts of a Supreme Creative Intelligence 
within and behind the whole process, to whom it is an act 
of will constantly in creative movement. 

Lest you should consider these merely the rantings of 
a wishful philosopher let us turn again to our friends, the 
scientists. Max Planck, former professor of Physics at 
the University of Berlin, having long opposed the theistic 
concept of God, writes in his latest work, The Philosophy 
of Physics, pp. 78-79: 

The most perfect harmony and consequently 

the strictest causality in any case, culminates in 


the assumption that there is an ideal spirit having 
a full knowledge of the action of the natural 
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forces as well as of the events in the intellectual 
life of men; a knowledge extending to every detail 
and embracing present, past, and future.... We 
must assume the existence of an ideal and om- 
niscient spirit if a strict causality is to be upheld 
in physical events. 


In a similar vein, Arthur H. Compton, recently professor 
of physics at the University of Chicago, now consulting 
physicist of the General Electrical Corporation, writes in 
his book, The Human Meaning of Science, pp. 31, 64, 66, 
and 74: 


... A science which describes only the motions of 
inanimate things but fails to include the actions 
of living organisms cannot claim universality. 
... Almost none of the hypotheses, principles or 
laws of science are considered as proved; nor does 
this destroy their value. 

So faith in an intelligent God may be a thorough- 
ly scientific attitude. ... Such a faith is presum- 
ably based on the experience that the hypothesis of 
God gives a more reasonable interpretation of the 
world than any other. ... We need hardly point 
out that evolution is in itself no explanation... 
the theory of evolution is merely the description 
of how the processes occur. It is, however, difficult 
to avoid an interpretation which sees underlying 
these evolutionary processes an intelligent power, 
directing them with some great purpose. 


Let me cite as my closing witness, noting that I have no- 
where summoned Eddington and Jeans, those great but 
unfortunate scientists who are now subjected to abuse and 
ridicule not on the ground that they are not leading scien- 
tists but because they have dared as scientists also to pro- 
claim their belief in the concepts of religion — let me cite 
J.S. Haldane, Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Director 
of Mining Research at Birmingham University, writing in 
a symposium entitled Science and Religion, pp. 47, 48, 50: 
Space and time do not isolate personality; they 


express an order within it, so that the immensities 
of space and time are within it... . Within our 
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personalities we experience an active ideal of 
truth which is in no way a mere embodiment of 
individual interest, but embraces all individual 
interest. ... We also perceive beauty which is no 
mere expression of individual taste. ... Thus 
personality is not merely individual. It is in this 
fact that we recognize the presence of God — God 
present not merely as a being outside us, but 
within and around us as Personality of person- 
alities. The evidence of God’s existence is the 
presence within us of personality above that of 
our mere individual selves... . It is only within 
ourselves, in our active ideals of truth, right, 
charity, and beauty, and consequent fellowship 
with others, that we find the revelation of God... . 
The existence of God as Personality of personali- 
ties sums up for us the ultimate nature of the 
universe of our experience. In ultimate analysis 
that universe, with its spatio-temporal order, can 
be nothing less than the progressive manifestation 
of God — a manifestation which is constantly ac- 
tive and creative, and therefore, in the order of 
time, at any moment incomplete. 

All our mathematical, physical, and biological 
science is based on conscious experience, and thus 
implies personality, of which the scientific ideas 
are mere practical tools. The presence within pic- 
tured individual personality of an active ideal of 
truth, justice, charity, and beauty, brings us to 
the final step, whereby the picture of our universe 
becomes nothing less than that of the manifesta- 
tion of God as the Person of persons. 


It appears then that one can, without being considered 
opposed to the scientific spirit, assume the standpoint of 
Personalism, that the cosmic process is momentarily de- 
pendent upon an act of the Divine Will. If for one moment 
He should remove us from His care all would cease to be. 
Under such conditions it might be considered literal truth 
that “not a sparrow falls to the ground without the Fath- 
er’s notice.” Not only so, but it becomes evident that God 
exists in and through His creative activity. With the cessa- 
tion of such activity He would in some sense cease to exist. 
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But there is a further and for us as finite persons a pro- 
founder truth. As my wise friend Dean Rieber has often 
reminded me, full personality is impossible to one person 
existing alone. Thus a monistic pluralism is experienced 
in every society, a unity of experience in a pluralism of 
persons. God, too, would be incomplete in personal realiza- 
tion without us. These finite persons, themselves alone of 
all His creatures capable of weaving the synthesis of per- 
manent meaning out of the acts of time, abide in Him as 
the creatures of His care, the assurance of our immortality. 
Because He lives, we His co-creators, shall live also. As 
long as God endures we shall endure, for He has set eternity 
in our heart. All other things pass away; God, and thyself 
endure. 


PERSONALISM IN PHILOSOPHICAL 
MEDIATION 


By HERBERT L, SEARLES 
KE shall assume for the present that the meaning 
of personalism as a philosophy has been made 


sufficiently clear by the previous papers in this series. My 
contribution to this symposium is to examine the contempo- 
rary philosophical scene for indications of significant 
trends and major cleavages, for signs of conciliatory or 
hostile attitudes, and willingness to recognize common 
problems, and to ask the question — can personalism as a 
philosophy play a major role in mediating between con- 
temporary views, and if so, how it may do so? 

It might be profitable at the outset to examine briefly 
the concept of mediation. It seems to me that mediation 
in the realm of progressive understanding and clarification 
of philosophical problems is achieved in one or more of 
three ways. First, by improvements in method. An ex- 
ample would be the achieving of a synoptic method; of a 
broader and higher perspective which is capable of syn- 
thesizing or including the essential insights of rival views. 
Second, by choosing categories as principles of explanation 
which have greater generality and explanatory power, or 
which have greater certainty or greater value. Third, by 
mutual conflict, understanding and compromise. 

At various times in the history of philosophy, mediation 
between rival schools has been accomplished in one or more 
of these ways by a single great mind, and again, by decades 
or even centuries of scholarship to which many minds have 

contributed. 

As an example of the first might be mentioned the indi- 
vidual synthesizing critical philosophy of Kant, mediating 
between the empiricism and rationalism, the scepticism 
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and dogmatism of his day, by adopting a more critical 
view of the powers of pure reason, and taking a more 
fundamentally synoptic view of the transcendental ele- 
ments in knowing. Descartes may be taken as an example 
of the second, the choice of categories of greater certainty. 
He sought to mediate between the spirit of the age of 
Scholasticism seeking certainty in dogma, and the new 
spirit, seeking certainty in mathematics, yet willing to 
entertain doubt, and through doubt finding certainty in 
the cogito ergo sum, the certainty of self-existence. 

As an example of the third, mediation through mutual 
conflict, compromise and understanding ,we refer to Bosan- 
quet’s The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philos- 
ophy, in which he records the struggle between idealism 
and realism of the previous decades, resulting in what he 
aptly terms a “speculative philosophy.” 

It should be stated at the outset that it is perhaps too 
early in the history of western philosophy to expect anything 
but slow progress toward mediation on the most fundamen- 
tal metaphysical issues. There is perhaps no one royal road 
to the real, no one method, nor any one set of categories suf- 
ficiently powerful and with sufficient breadth to explain all 
the complexities of matter, life, mind and personality. 

In a real sense, however, personalism may be regarded 
as in a privileged position as a mediator, because of certain 
peculiarities of its history and character as a philosophy. 
As Ralph Tyler Flewelling has pointed out in a recent 
symposium, Twentieth Century Philosophy, “The slow 
development of personalistic thought has been favorable to 
a sound progress and makes it the more convincing for 
our times for it has profited by scientific advance.’’’ 

Or again I would like to quote from H. Wildon Carr 
in the Introduction to Creative Personality. Speaking of 
personalism as a philosophy he said, “It stands, therefore, 
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somewhat apart from all the philosophical schools, not by 
antagonism, but rather by cutting across the ordinary di- 
vision lines and classification of theories.’’’ 

We shall first examine two of what appear to me to be 
the most fundamental cleavages in contemporary philos- 
ophy. Both have their origin in the beginnings of philo- 
sophical speculation in Greece, and persist into the present, 
and still seem, because of perennial revivals along fresh 
lines, perhaps the least amenable to mediation by any well- 
intentioned intermediary. 

The first has to do with the simple question of the 
nature of the philosophical enterprise, expressed in the 
age old dualisms of fact versus values, cognition versus 
intuition, objectivity versus subjectivity, and which in our 
day has crystallized into a cleavage between a new and 
virile positivism as against all philosophies of value. With 
the rise of rationalism in Greece and the development of 
mathematics and logical methods, philosophy was regarded 
as primarily cognitive, dominated by the desire for rational 
certainty; and, with the rise of empiricism, for objectively 
verifiable knowledge. In modern positivism the primary 
interest is in the logic of meaning and language, symbolism, 
the logic of science, and symbolic logic. These constitute 
for positivism the sole content and purpose of philosophy, 
and all philosophies of life and of values are relegated to 
the realm of subjective expression with no cognitive status, 
and all metaphysics is consigned to the realm of the mean- 
ingless. 

On the other hand, philosophy, since the days of Soc- 
rates has been regarded as a way of life, a method of at- 
taining wisdom in living, a search for self knowledge, 
meaning and value. It has been concerned with discover- 
ing principles of personal integration and social justice, 
found in one or more of the values, ethical, zesthetic, per- 
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sonal or religious, and methods whereby these may be 
criticized, understood, and promoted by the critical intelli- 
gence and the creative imagination, and applied in social 
experience, resulting in a cultural deposit. Under the name 
of axiology, or theory of value, practically all non-positiv- 
istic schools have accepted the challenge not only to show 
that values are a fundamental part of philosophy, but that 
the values are in some sense cognitive. 

It is only fair to say that there is much to admire in 
the contributions of the new positivism to the science of 
meaning, symbolism, and the logical analysis of scientific 
language. It is possible to look upon its preoccupation with 
the logic of science as a legitimate division of labor within 
the broad field of philosophy, now so complex that special- 
ization is called for. Just as the sciences have been able 
to make rapid progress by abstracting from values as 
much as possible, positivism hopes for similar results from 
the same methods. 

The basis for mediation to be suggested as between 
facts and values, objectivity and subjectivity, is the syn- 
optic method: the method of seeing all things together, 
which brings to bear upon knowledge and reality not only 
the tests of scientific methods, but also those of metaphys- 
ical analysis, and moral and religious values. 

One consequence of the positivist challenge to the status 
of values in cognition is to unite axiologists in every coun- 
try in defense of values, and in research looking toward 
a better understanding of their nature and status not only 
in ethics and epistemology, but in metaphysics, or in the 
nature of reality seen as a whole. There is naturally 
_ Some divergence of view among axiologists as to the rela- 
tion of truth to values; some holding that all truths are 
values, others that only some truths are values, and again 
others, for example F. C. S. Schiller, holding that truths 
are values and values are truths. As to the metaphysical 
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status of values, again there is a natural divergence among 
axiologists. Realists anchor values in the subsistent forms 
or essences, absolutists in the absolute mind, others are 
content to found them in the relative objectivity of the 
facts of science, while personalists objectify values by 
reference to immanent personality capable of conserving 
all values, while at the same time agreeing with pragma- 
tists and some idealists in their instrumental and creative 
efficacy. From a purely empirical viewpoint personalism 
finds in personality viewed as a rational, volitional and 
affective unity, additional evidence that fact and value are 
not ultimately antagonistic, but complementary. 


If then, values can be established as not antagonistic 
to fact and truth, as belonging to reality, as capable of 
making a difference in reality; the function and nature 
of philosophy, as philosophy of life, is restored and reas- 
serted. Philosophy becomes an instrument for recreating 
and energizing society and culture. It exemplifies the 
unity of facts and values by assuming some responsibility 
for building a world view, capable of shaping, by ideas 
and ideals, better ideas and ideals, and rendering both 
theoretical and practical guidance to civilization and cul- 
ture. That this is not an incorrect account of what actually 
has happened in the history of philosophy, is seen in the 
development out of the womb of philosophy proper, for 
example, a philosophy of politics, the state, education, law, 
history, religion, science, society and culture. Now it may 
well be disputed whether the technical philosopher can be 
responsible for the application of ideas, ideals, and values 
in the lives of individuals and societies. But the philoso- 
pher, from the viewpoint here presented, if not responsible 
for their application, is responsible for seeing the vision, 
and translating it into intelligible terms, and making it 
available for application. 
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If we turn to the sciences themselves for a moment, 
we shall see that the social sciences offer the clearest ex- 
ample of the dominance of valuation in this field. Most 
social research, theoretical sociology, and social psychology 
is value centered, excepting in a few cases where purely 
behavioristic methods have been experimented with. All 
social planning, whether on a local, national, or international 
scale, is but the projection of the valuations of the plan- 
ners, or a blue print of what ought to be, with due and 
proper attention to what is. 

If we come now finally to invade the positivist’s own 
particular field, that of scientific methods broadly con- 
ceived, we shall find that while the goal of objectivity is 
to be applauded in the interests of avoiding prejudices and 
preconceptions, absolute objectivity is not in fact achieved. 
As the pragmatists are especially fond of pointing out, 
all human minds are selective, and the scientist’s is no 
exception. Selectivity enters into the choice between hy- 
potheses whenever rival hypotheses present themselves for 
verification. The scientist must choose certain symbols, 
abstractions, concepts, and make certain postulates, such 
as the ether, atoms and electrons. He is forced to start 
with certain unverified preconceptions and assumptions, 
which because of the very nature of his highly specialized 
field he does not examine, nor does he have the time nor 
inclination to do so. 

The second important cleavage in need of mediation, 
to which we now turn, is that between the age old enemies, 
materialism or naturalism, and idealism, which in one form 
may be taken to include personalism. This problem also 
had its origin in the birth of philosophy in Greece. The 
Greek atomists pictured the universe as a vast mechanical 
system of atoms in motion in the void. Modern naturalism 
is that metaphysical theory which posits space-time events 
as the real. It so emphasizes the continuity between nature 
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and man, mind and body, so as to minimize, if not to deny, 
the difference between them, and results in a rigid objec- 
tive monism. As the new and rapidly growing sciences 
arose in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies, based on the pattern of mechanics, the categories 
of mechanics, such as determinism, causality, mechanism, 
absolute time and space, which had proved successful in 
that field, were successively applied in chemistry, physics 
and related sciences of that period. Primary qualities, 
because measurable, were taken to constitute the field of 
science, while secondary qualities were ignored. As the 
biological and psychological sciences arose later, the suc- 
cessful application of mechanism in the realm of the inor- 
ganic led to the hope that it might be extended to include 
both life and mind. The appeal of the mechanistic view- 
point, in addition to its success in the inorganic realm, is 
its simplicity, and the boldness of its claim to solve a large 
number and variety of philosophical problems. Modern 
mechanism, faced with the challenge of the complexity of 
life and the subjective factors in mind, has extended its 
categories so as to include a set of secondary categories, 
which seek to bring within their scope all secondary qual- 
ities and subjective states of consciousness. 

What can personalism offer by way of mediation in 
this ancient controversy? We suggested in the beginning 
of this paper, that the second method of mediation in philo- 
sophical disputes is that of adopting a different starting 
point, pre-supposition, or hypothesis; a category or cate- 
gories of explanation, which have greater generality, 
power, certainty or value; and testing whether they may 
not more adequately include a larger body of facts and 
values. 

Personalism posits personality as the metaphysically 
real, as the principle of explanation, or primary category. 
This being the highest category in the hierarchy of both 
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existence and value, the assumption is that the laws of 
personality, life, and mind cannot be understood in terms 
of the categories of mechanism, but that the laws of per- 
sonality, life, and mind either include or are dominant over 
those of the inorganic. Personalism, like modern idealism, 
does not assert a rigid monism which interprets everything 
in the universe as consisting of persons or mind. Rather, 
personalism asserts that in personality, reality has achieved 
its highest organization, and therefore stands in a privi- 
leged position, in terms of which reality must be inter- 
preted. 

This metaphysical hypothesis may be supported by 
three types of argument or evidence, epistemological, bio- 
logical, and psychological. 

Protagoras foreshadowed later epistemological devel- 
opments when he declared, “Man is the measure of all 
things.’ Descartes introduced the epistemological problem 
for modern philosophy when he found that he could doubt 
everything but his consciousness of himself as a thinking 
being. Epistemological idealism from Berkeley through 
Kant to Schopenhauer, places the mind or self at the center 
of the knowing process as an active subject, without which 
there can be no object. 

Recent developments in epistemology show that the 
content of the mind in knowing, that is, the “datum,” can- 
not be identified wholly with the physical world, hence 
knowledge is an activity of discrimination, identification, 
interpretation, and judgment of the nature of the object 
of knowledge on the basis of the given or “datum.” 

On the mechanistic assumption of a pan-objectivistic 
monism, subjective states of consciousness are either in- 
terpreted as being purely subjective or solipsistic, and 
hence as having no standing for mechanism, or are com- 
pletely absorbed in a dead level objectivism, on the basis 
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of which no satisfactory theory of meaning, truth and error 
seems possible. 

If we turn for a moment to biology we shall find a 
variety of evidence that the two conceptions of mechanism 
and organism are mutually exclusive and contradictory. 
Organicists in biology, while admitting that mechanism is 
useful and valid in physics and chemistry, and in biology, in 
the analysis of parts, insist that it cannot be successfully 
applied to living wholes. Life from this viewpoint is cona- ° 
tive and teleological, and becomes more and more so as it 
advances in organization in the evolutionary scale, and as 
such so far defies mechanistic explanation. 

Other biologists, the vitalists, go further and assert the 
presence in life and the evolutionary process of what is 
variously called vital impetus, nisus, or entelechy, which 
is directive and creative. Bergson, who has most exhaus- 
tively applied the theory of vitalism to the whole evolu- 
tionary process, shows that life has evolved along a quite 
different direction from the evolution of matter. 

A theory known as the new creationism is suggested by 
Boodin’ as a combination of emergent evolution with the 
traditional idea of creationism. The emergent levels are 
results of a teleological factor in the form of cosmic guid- 
ance. The new creationism is, in a word, “emergence with 
guidance.” 

Life, then, represents dynamic organization according 
to the principle of individuality, as conative and teleolog- 
ical and at its highest levels as rational, and which perhaps 
can be described in no better way than as spiritual activity. 

What is the present status of mechanism in psychology, 
and is there evidence of success or failure in its application 
to the study of mind and personality? Considering the 
rapid development of the new science of psychology after 
it emerged from the parent trunk of philosophy in the 
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works of Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Leib- 
niz and others, it is not surprising that every conceivable 
approach has been tried, and that we have today in all 
countries about two dozen distinct kinds of psychology. As 
psychology became independent and specialized, it pat- 
terned itself, to a large extent, after the older sciences of 
physics, chemistry, biology and physiology. Because, wish- 
ing to share in the fruits of objective scientific methods, 
physiological psychology and behaviorism chose to limit 
their fields to materials yielding objective and quantitative 
results. If viewed as a division of labor in a very complex 
field there can be no objection to any approach to the study 
of mind and personality. The consequence, however, espe- 
cially in American psychology, has been that those aspects 
of the mental life which constitute the field of psychology 
proper, namely, thinking, emotion, conation, imagination, 
and personality, have failed to receive the attention they 
deserve. This is of course too simple and condensed a state- 
ment of the situation, and would not be true of Europe, 
where Gestalt psychology, Verstehen psychology, Hormic 
or purposive psychology, Psycho-Analysis, and Personal- 
istic psychology have had their origin. It is generally held 
by psychologists that the strongest evidence for a mechan- 
istic interpretation of mind will have to be found in the 
establishment of cerebral localization of functions. Dr. 
S. H. Lashley in the Presidential address before the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in 1930 reported the results 
of research on this problem up to that year. He said in 
part: “A review of symptoms suggests that no logically 
derived element of behavior can be shown to have definite 
localization; no single sensation, memory or skilled move- 
ment is destroyed alone by any lesion. On the contrary, the 
various parts of the functional areas seem equipotential 
for such elements, and either a whole constellation of them 
is affected by the lesion or none at all.... there is ample 
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evidence to show that the units of cerebral function are not 
single reactions, or conditioned reflexes as we have used 
the term in America, but are modes of organization. The 
cortex seems to provide a sort of generalized framework 
to which single reactions conform spontaneously, as the 
words fall into the grammatical form of a language.” Dis- 
satisfaction with mechanism, quantitative methods, and 
neglect of individuality and personality in psychology is 
expressing itself in one form in the present movement to- 
ward eclecticism. The most notable expression of this dis- 
satisfaction is found in the personalistic psychology of Wm. 
Stern in Europe, and the psychology of personality of 
Gordon W. Allport of Harvard University. Allport refers 
to Stern’s dissatisfaction with the over-rigid conceptual 
barriers drawn by general psychology, and his purpose to 
“demolish and reconstruct the entire edifice of psychology 
from the ground up.’”* Allport’s own approach is to reject 
the traditional methods of seeking general laws in psy- 
chology, and to recognize personality and individuality as 
of unigue organization. This unique organization or per- 
sonality which is the field of psychology is defined as fol- 
lows: ‘Personality is the dynamic organization within the 
individual of those psycho-physical systems that determine 
his unique adjustments to environment.’’’ 

We have spoken of the possibility of personalism medi- 
ating between rival views by means of its synoptic method, 
and by adopting alternative categories of explanation. 

Finally, let us ask, if there is a sense in which person- 
alism has mediated in the past, and may do so in the future 
by mutual conflict, understanding and compromise. Any 
philosophical movement must be understood both from a 
knowledge of what it is against, as well as from an insight 
into what it favors. If we recall the early developments 
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of personalism in America, in the latter part of the last 
century, and the first part of the present, in the writings 
of Borden Parker Bowne and his students, we shall find 
their criticisms directed against the prevailing materialism 
and positivism of their day. The other formidable enemy 
was the absolute idealism stemming from Hegel, which in 
England was flourishing at Oxford, and in America in the 
St Louis movement. 

Their rejection of absolute idealism was dictated by 
the metaphysical assumptions of personality in the World 
Ground, and the corresponding necessity to preserve and 
guarantee the freedom of individual personality, moral 
responsibility and religious experience, which were in dan- 
ger of disappearing in the all-embracing absolute. While 
rejecting absolute idealism, personalism remained within 
the main stream of idealistic thought. As a result of de- 
velopments in evolutionary theory, and the resulting ten- 
dency to take time and change seriously, personalism was 
able to join forces with the new philosophy of change, and 
in the struggle between evolutionism, interpreted as natur- 
al selection by means of chance variations, and religion, 
was able to mediate by giving to evolutionism a teleological 
_ interpretation. 

Personalism developed in America side by side with that 
other distinctly American philosophy, pragmatism. They 
agreed in their general attitude toward empiricism and 
nominalism. In theism both utilized the moral argument 
for the existence of God rather than the ontological, and 
held that God is known in practical moral and religious 
experience. Both sought to mediate between science and 
religion; however, personalism developed a more consistent 
and fundamental metaphysical foundation, which saved it 
from the popularity which pragmatism enjoyed. 

In maintaining its position in the main stream of liberal 
Christianity, it is perhaps in a better position than any 
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other modern philosophy to mediate between the great 
Catholic tradition under the name of neo-scholasticism, 
and other contemporary movements. 

Personalism has found itself at one with the humanistic 
wing of pragmatism which developed under the influence 
of F. C. S. Schiller, in emphasizing the humanity and per- 
sonality centered purpose of all philosophy, and in its 
voluntaristic logic. In epistemology personalism has de- 
veloped side by side with the two American movements 
known as the new realism, and the critical realism. Its 
affinity is more with the critical realism which is dualistic 
-in its epistemology. ; 

The contemporary temper of both science and philos- 
ophy seems to me to be on the whole undogmatic and 
tolerant, but not skeptical. Both science and philosophy 
have had long enough history to have lost some of the 
conceits of youth. This should not lead us to the comfort- 
able assurance that all conflict is over, but should warrant 
the hope that a new atmosphere is being created in our 
time. | 

That philosophy which is capable of including in its 
world view the essential insights of the past, and critically 
harmonizing them by mutual conflict, understanding and 
compromise, with the new science and philosophy, in keep- 
ing with the spirit of its own culture, will best fulfill the 
function of sound and lasting mediation. 

Personalism has this opportunity. 


IS LOYALTY ENOUGH ? 
By PAUL E. JOHNSON 


OYALTY is an urgent ideal today. In times of social 
crisis or national danger there is need for stalwart 
loyalty to rise to the emergency. Tribal loyalty is a fairly 
simple ethical situation where lines are sharply drawn 
between my group where all men are good because my 
friends, and the alien tribe where all men are bad because 
my enemies. But in the complexity of modern society 
where sympathies intermingle and group memberships 
multiply, loyalties are strained to the breaking point. With 
so many loyalties pulling in diverse directions how can we 
be consistently loyal in any single direction? If we try 
to balance loyalties in nice proportion we come to rest at 
a point of passive neutrality that is disloyal to every cause. 
How shall we choose our loyalties, and how can we know 
when we are loyal in good or evil ways? 

Josiah Royce was deeply troubled by the paradox of 
duty. Each person must legislate his own duty. Laws 
may be enacted for him by others, but a personal obliga- 
tion is a free decision of the individual conscience. And 
yet, left to himself the individual is helpless to define his 
undebatable duty. For desires and impulses are so contra- 
dictory that he can not even know his own will. If he 
turns to social custom he finds that society has far more 
conflicting desires and demands than the individual. And 
if society should speak with one voice in unquestioned 
tradition, it is not his will, so why his duty? In this di- 
lemma he seeks in vain for a clear call of duty from either 
self or society. Royce states his position thus: 


Neither within nor without then do I find what 
seems to me a settled authority, — a settled and 
harmonious plan of life, — unless, indeed, one 
happy sort of union takes place between the inner 
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and the outer, between my social world and my- 
self, between my natural waywardness and the 
ways of my felllows.’ 


This happy union of inner and outer life Royce finds 
in the experience of loyalty. Such an experience occurs 
when some great social passion takes possession of him 
and defines for him his plan of life. Patriotism is an ex- 
ample of this kind of social passion which lifts a man 
out of himself, yet with the consent of the self. The ex- 
perience of loyalty brings from beyond the isolated self 
some great cause which shows him a plan of action and 
says, “In this cause is your life, your will, your oppor- 
tunity, your fulfilment.”’’ 

Such a cause resolves the contradiction of social will 
and self-will by uniting them in a persuasive calling. It 
is able to unite them because it is: (1) a social plan which 
calls upon the individual will for submission to the com- 
mon interest, and (2) an exaltation of the individual who 
is glorified through his sacrifice and self-surrender. “This 
loyalty, viewed merely as a personal attitude, solves the 
paradox of our ordinary existence, by showing us outside 
of ourselves the cause which is to be served, and inside 
ourselves the will which delights to do this service, and 
which is not thwarted but enriched and expressed in ser- 
vice.” * 

Loyalty, Royce defines as the willing, practical and 
thoroughgoing devotion of a person to a cause. It is an 
attitude of will which overcomes inner conflict and unites 
the divided self. It further unites the individual to the 
community of those who join in serving that cause. And 
having chosen a cause the fatal hesitation and moral par- 
alysis is over. The loyal are free from moral doubts. Their 
cause becomes their conscience and speaks to them in 
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tones of authority which lies beyond them, and is yet their 
own, for they have freely chosen it. Loyalty offers the 
peace and unity which is sought, for it centralizes our 
powers and creates satisfaction by virtue of organized 
action for a cause. 


Moral activity will thus find its best expression in the 
service of a cause. A cause worthy to call forth loyalty 
will need, (1) to be larger than the merely private self 
of the individual, and (2) to unite the individual with 
other persons by some social tie. A cause is at once per- 
sonal and supra-personal. By its objective character it 
overcomes private caprice in the kind of union which a 
self can only give to a more-than-self. At the same time 
it is intensely personal because the social ties are intimate 
relations of family, friendship, community, etc. Meaning- 
ful social relations are naturally productive of mutual 
loyalties. 


Loyalty is therefore a social relationship. The spirit 
of loyalty is awakened by a cause that is no private affair. 
It is a larger and more cohesive experience than the code 
of self-realization. The pitfalls of individual morality 
may be avoided only by a moral principle which at its very 
root is social. Loyalty is this principle and it is unique 
in its ability to bring the individual freely to become social, 
to lose and find himself in a cause that expands that self 
to community dimensions. This self-expansion is no mere 
emotion that exhausts itself in a glow of sympathy, but 
rather a devotion of will that finds expression in respon- 
sible social action. Loyalty in its highest sense is “the 
heart of all the virtues, the central duty among all du- 
ties;”* it is in its widest application nothing less than 
“the fulfilment of the whole moral law.’’’ 
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The hardest problem, Royce admits, is the problem of 
what to choose. With this he also recognizes that loyalty 
is apt to be harmful to the opponent of your cause. The 
success of your cause may quite probably mean the defeat 
of his, so that by your loyalty you may deprive him of 
the chance to be loyal to his object of loyalty. Conflicting 
loyalties make social disturbances, and consequently loy- 
alty is one of the chief agents for breaking down larger 
unity. Family loyalty obstructs clan loyalty, clan loyalty 
obstructs party loyalty, party loyalty obstructs national 
loyalty, and national loyalty obstructs international loy- - 
alty. “If loyalty is a supreme good, the mutually destruc- 
tive conflict of loyalties is in general a supreme evil.’’’ 
Even yet we are not free from conflict. How does loyalty 
save us from conflicting loyalties? 

At this point the formal solution of Royce comes for- 
ward. Conflicting causes can only be united in a larger 
cause, great enough to hold all lesser ones. This great 
uniting cause he describes as loyalty to loyalty. Conflicting 
causes may be omitted, he believes, when we resolve to 
serve the universal loyalty that is the good in every cause. 
If each man chooses and serves his-cause to the end that 
there shall be more loyalty in the world rather than less, 
then his individual loyalty may be a good not only to 
himself but to mankind. Every cause from every direc- 
tion will then pour like a rivulet into the great cause of 
universal loyalty. 

This is the principle that he hopes will at last bring 
the self and his world into moral harmony. The contra- 
diction between self-assertion and self-conformity is re- 
solved in “loyalty, which finds the inner self intensified 
and exalted even by the very act of outward looking and 
upward looking of service and obedience.” Every man’s 
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loyalty may be his good, and how can my loyalty be your 
good? In so far as my loyalty increases your loyalty which 
is good for you. If I am loyal to “the cause of making 
loyalty prosper among men’’* my loyal act should have 
that part in achieving your good. 


Loyalty to loyalty thus aims to unite every loyal man 
in one universal cause. But how may this high-sounding 
theory become practical and effective among the jostling 
crowds of men? Royce admits that no man can be loyal 
to barren abstractions, and says “I can only be loyal to 
what my life can interpret in bodily deeds.”* To the ques- 
tion of how universal loyalty can become practical he re- 
plies that every man’s loyalty must begin at home by 
serving his own special cause. But supposing his personal 
cause conflicts with the personal cause of his neighbor? 


From this juncture Royce turns and carries his ethical 
principle away from pressing concrete issues back to the 
security of abstraction. Heretofore his loyalty is devotion 
to an objective social cause, the thoroughgoing and prac- 
tical service of a community. Loyalty like duty is in and 
of itself a merely formal principle, subject to the dangers 
thereof. Loyalty surpasses duty by its seemingly stronger 
bond of objective reference. As Royce unfolds the mean- 
ing of loyalty it has to a certain point gratifying objective 
reference. Loyalty is to unite the conflict of inner and 
outer wills, to centralize your powers, release you from 
moral doubts by making the cause your conscience. A 
cause for Royce is over-individual and socially uniting, 
it unifies selves into one larger life of loyal social rela- 
tions. A living cause is a community. Then the possi- 
bility of conflict between communities reappears and to. 
transcend this Royce seeks to universalize loyalty. 
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The goal of loyalty cannot stop short of universality, 
but Royce reaches the universal by retreat rather than 
advance. Instead of leading loyalty out to the objective 
universal community, he leads it back into the universal 
concept of its subjective principle. “Loyalty to” had for- 
merly pointed to an objective situation, now it points re- 
flexively upon a subjective attitude of loyalty. In so doing 
it becomes reintrenched formalism. Every ethic needs a 
formal principle, but the material factor is quite as essen- 
tial. The promising feature of Royce’s doctrine of loyalty 
was its apparent desire to unite the formal and material 
into one synoptic ethical principle. The disappointing 
feature is the escape of loyalty from concrete social object 
to abstract concept. 


The motive for this retreat seems to have been Royce’s 
desire to simplify moral confusions by reducing all to one 
formula, universally applicable. He declares his aim in 
the preface to The Philosophy of Loyalty as a desire “‘to 
simplify men’s moral issues, to clear their vision for the 
sight of the eternal, to win hearts for loyalty.” But there 
is a point at which further simplification clouds rather 
than clears the vision. An inbreeding principle which de- 
fines its meaning in terms of itself, avoids rather than 
solves difficulties. Royce’s ethical principle is a simple 
unity open to the same criticism he urges upon mysticism, - 
that it tends toward experience of nothing. A unity of 
contrast demanding loyalty to something other than loy- 
alty would seem more consistent with the Roycean posi- 
tion elsewhere. 


As a matter of fact Royce does not confine himself 
purely to his own simple formula. When he begins to 
operate with the principle of loyalty he is able to proceed 
because his mind leaps over formal boundaries. “What- 
ever your special cause,” he says, “your true cause is the 
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unity of the whole world of reasonable beings.”” He is 
ever seeking the unity of conscious personalities, and the 
welfare of the universal community of life is the true 
goal of his ethical striving. Loyalty is “the heart of all 
virtues” to him because his loyalty irresistably seeks the 
welfare of a concrete community.” In the Religious Aspects 
of Philosophy, where Royce develops his earlier ethical 
view, this objective goal stands out more clearly. He be- 
gins with the formal principle of “producing in men the 
moral mood,” extending the moral insight among men as 
the first moral commandment. But the moral insight says 
“act as one being” and then we ask what are we as one 
being to do. The reply is that we “must aim at the de- 
struction of all which separates us into a heap of different 
selves, and at the attainment of some higher organic aim.”” 
This higher organic aim he calls the perfect Organization 
of Life. 

This is Royce’s deepest ethical, religious and meta- 
physical motive, ‘‘an organic union of life.” His principle 
of loyalty is an attempt to serve that aim, but its formal 
character is self-defeating. When we undertake to apply 
it we are nearly as helpless as before. If we have not 
yet chosen our cause, his only advice is “Decide, knowingly 
if you can, ignorantly if you must, but in any case decide 
and have no fear.”” This, as W. R. Sorley points out, is 
to say that the principle of choice is “Choose.” * An ethical 
principle that helps us in our choice between right and 
wrong by saying “Choose” does not enlighten us greatly. 
If we have already made choice of our cause, and find it 
in conflict with the loyalties of others we are advised 


* Royce, J., Sources of Religious Insight, p. 205. 


“Tn his Problem of Christianity, Royce recognizes the danger of abstraction in his 
former definition of loyalty and declares “I can now say by loyalty I mean the prac- 
tically devoted love of an individual for a community.” Vol. I, Preface, p. xviii. 


“Royce, Josiah, The Religious Aspects of Philosophy, p. 193. 
® The Philosophy of Loyalty, p. 189. 
“Review of PL in the Hibbert Journal, Vol. Vii (1908), p. 209. 
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to oppose not our adversary’s loyalty, but only his blind- 
ness in his loyalty. This suggestion may teach us to for- 
give our enemies while we kill them, but how does it stay 
our killing hands? It is kindlier perhaps to call an enemy 
blind than evil, but how does it unite us who still remain 
in helpless conflict? 

The simplicity and formality of Royce’s ethical prin- 
ciple of loyalty defeat his moral goal of unity. For the 
stronger the loyalties to particular groups the more bitter 
do conflicts become. Loyalty to the enemy’s loyalty leaves 
him still an enemy. What is needed is some cause larger 
than either of our loyalties, and a fitting organization to 
unite us in its service. Loyalty then becomes the means 
to that larger end, rather than the end in itself. To make 
loyalty the end of human endeavor is equivalent to making 
patriotism the end of a nation’s life. Patriotism as an 
end in itself ferments into a fury of blind passion or sub- 
sides into the dumb assent of ‘‘my country right or wrong.” 
Loyalty, like patriotism when left to itself, either defies 
or despairs of right and wrong. 

Loyalty is essential to human success as it is to moral 
achievement. But loyalty alone is not enough. Its service 
is most valuable when joined with other ideals of ethical 
conduct. Royce is able to demonstrate its usefulness be- 
cause he surreptitiously brings in other elements with it. 
It is to him the fulfilment of the whole moral law because 
he imports the whole moral law into it. It is the central 
duty among all duties because other duties are present 
therewith.” What is needed with loyalty to provide a more 
adequate guide to ethical living? 

1. A clearer object of loyalty is needed. Loyalty to 
personality is a better principle than loyalty to loyalty, 
for it reaches outward to other persons. A person may 


5 See the able criticism by F. Thilly in The Philosophical Review, Vol. XVII (1909), 
pp. 546-547. 
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be mistaken in his ideals and evil in his deeds, but as long 
as he is capable of change and growth, he holds potential 
value. Every person is a bearer of values. Loyalty to the 
truest needs and values of persons is a clearer answer to 
the ethical question. 

2. A‘concrete universal is needed. In his loyalty to 
loyalty Royce offers an abstract universal that is logical 
rather than actual. Elsewhere he urges loyalty to ‘the 
beloved community” which is the larger society of living 
persons. Loyalty becomes practical rather than theoretical 
when directed to the welfare of every person. 

3. Criteria are needed to choose good from bad causes. 
For loyalty to false causes becomes as evil as the cause 
is false, and the greater the loyalty to such a cause the 
greater the evil. We need to ask what cause serves the 
greatest good of the greatest number of persons? What 
best promotes freedom of persons to develop their highest 
power? What best awakens responsibility to the needs 
of all other persons? 

4. Wisdom is needed to employ good means to good 
ends. The best of causes may be terribly evil when it 
employs destructive means as sabotage, treason, blitzkrieg 
or oppressive terrorism to gain its end. If persons are 
supreme in worth, then only such means as best advance 
the moral progress of all persons involved can be good. 
Knowledge of causal trends and probable consequences is 
essential to effective moral action. 

5. Democratic cooperation is needed if loyalty is to 
be ethical. Coercion does not produce independent char- 
acter, but instead a slavery of sullen or careless obedience. 
The totalitarian organization of life by dictators by intimi- 
dation or deceit is the denial of the voluntary basis of 
morality. Democracy is ethical because it appeals to the 
free choices of each individual and succeeds in the willing 
devotion to the common cause. Again it is ethical in the 
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mutual respect of each person for the worth of every 
other person and the expectation that each will bear his 
share of sacrifice for the wellfare of others. 

In conclusion, the ethic of Royce is significant in his 
emphasis upon the voluntary willingness, the social refer- 
ence, the universal inclusiveness, and thoroughgoing de- 
votedness of loyalty to a cause. There is needed a clearer 
distinction of why causes are good and how to serve them 
wisely. To suggest this larger view his definition of loy- 
alty may be restated as free and intelligent devotion to 
the cause of democratic cooperation among all persons for 
the betterment of every person. 


TEACHER AND CRITIC, KNOW THYSELF’ 
By GERARD HINRICHS 

T is significant that every method of general intro- 

duction to philosophy has been criticized by some 

expert as unsatisfactory. But just what is the significance? 

If you confine your attention to the endless patchwork 
within each type of approach, you will say that the trouble 
lies in matters of detail. If you regard the trends from one 
type to another, you will suspect that some types are un- 
suitable. And if you note the continued dissatisfaction of 
the experts with all approaches over many years despite 
extensive experimentation, it will occur to you that their 
defect may lie in what they have in common, namely, in 
their being methods of group instruction, as such. 

Shall we select and defend a solution, or shall we try 
to understand the problem? To understand this situation 
we need to look at existing methods of approach to philos- 
ophy in the light of a complete theory of the general intro- 
duction course. 

Does such a theory exist? It is nowhere to be found in 
the literature. If the experts possessed it, they ought to 
be agreed on the merits and demerits of the various ap- 
proaches. But they are not. In fact, the literature shows 
them to be so in corfflict that my effort to study them seri- 
ously has been mistaken as satirical. 

How might such a theory be formulated? Several pro- 
cedures are available. The one which I outline in this 
paper has limitations, but it has also a peculiar advantage, 
in that it is based on an assumption which the experts can- 
not challenge without losing face. 


* This paper was read at the Southwestern Philosophical Conference meeting at Dallas 
Texas, on December 27, 1940. It is based on the writer’s doctoral dissertation, en- 
titled Critical Theory of the General Introduction Course to Philosophy, submitted 
to the School of Philosophy at the University of Southern California in June, 1940. 
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The pedagogical principles which (the experts concur ) 
govern the definition of philosophy for the beginner are 
conveniently listed under the heads of the starting point, 
the learning process, and the objective of philosophy. 

As for the starting point — Bakewell (to cite the typi- 
eal instance) condemns Thilly’s generous treatment of 
medieval philosophy as a concession to completeness which 
is pedagogically futile. His reason is this: Any period of 
history which must be exhaustively reconstructed for the 
student preparatory to his philosophizing is unsuited as 
an approach to philosophy. 

If you look at this reason in the light of criticisms di- 
rected against every specific philosophic and pre-philo- 
sophie subject-matter and technic, you will see that it ex- 
presses more than the weakness of the historical approach 
alone. It fundamentally demands that the philosophy of 
each beginner must start from philosophical opinions and 
materials already possessed by, and functional in, that 
student. Whether or not these materials can be academ- 
ically identified and justified is of secondary importance 
pedagogically. 

What about the trends within and among types of ap- 
proach? They confirm the principle just stated. The initial 
content and vocabulary of the course must be controlled by 
the infinitely varied interests, literacy, and thinking ca- 
pacity of beginners. 

As for the learning process, we are warned that in the 
last analysis the process of clarifying and ordering his 
philosophical opinions must proceed in terms of each stu- 
dent’s touchstone of reality, namely, his own experiences 
and purposes. Each person can philosophize only on his 
own level, and in his own region of interest, literacy, and 
capacity. In each person the elements involved are by nature 
unique and uniquely accessible, and uniquely exploitable 
philosophically. 
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As for the objective of philosophy, while philosophy as 
solution is nothing achieved and communicable, it must, as 
Hocking demands, be something sayable and objective. In 
the nature of the case, we find, it is sayable for the first 
time only by each person concerned. Why? Because it is 
his report of the solution he has achieved of his own philo- 
sophical problems in terms of his own sense of reality and 
vocabulary. 

What is the psychological function of philosophy? G. 
W. Allport, in his recent work on Personality, assigns to 
philosophy an indispensible role in the development of per- 
sonality, of which it is the sophisticated reflection. Philos- 
ophy, he says, makes for maturity of personality by pro- 
viding a goal of striving which unifies the roving elements 
of the growing personality and gives meaning and value 
to them. 

This psychological doctrine finds its confirmation and 
correct interpretation in the pedagogical principle brought 
to light above. Philosophy properly so-called must be dis- 
tinguished from patterns and programs of life which people 
are led to adopt under the influence of something other than 
an understanding of their relation to felt needs. 

We can now define the need which philosophy is de- 
signed to satisfy, and the peculiar way it goes about satis- 
fying that need. The need out of which philosophy grows 
is the need of the growing personality to have a standard 
of reference or principle of intelligibility in the light of 
which its experiences, beliefs, activities, and purposes may 
be seen to be meaningful and well-founded. The philo- 
sophic way of satisfying that need is to set up a system of 
beliefs in which all one’s experiences and purposes are in- 
telligibly and functionally related to one another and to 
their sources and scene of operation. 

The philosophic problem is the consciousness of such a 
need as thwarted. It is the consciousness that one’s ex- 
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perience and purposes are so in conflict or so unrelated or 
so few or so uncertain as to make oneself and one’s world 
a puzzle, blocking action and thought along customary 
lines, or infecting them with meaninglessness. The philo- 
sophie attitude to take toward this humiliating situation 
— humiliating, of course, only to those who need to see 
sense in what they are doing — is courageously to acknowl- 
edge it and systematically to go about relieving it. 

Each student’s consciousness of such a threat to his 
larger welfare, and his willingness to face it are the only 
possible points of departure for his philosophical enter- 
prise. Incidentally, he feels such a threat only in connec- 
tion with functioning interests, not with opinions merely 
entertained, however impressive their academic status. 

The philosophic process is an orderly, purposive move- 
ment adapted to resolving these conflicts and bridging 
these gaps. It involves overcoming the obscurity and con- 
fusion which a mind detects in the meanings it has set up 
for itself in dealing with its experience and by which it. 
guides itself. How? By objectifying these meanings sys- 
tematically in language, so that they can be compared and 
tested and supplemented in ways useful and intelligible to 
the person concerned. For example, they need to be checked 
against the results of his acting on them over periods of 
time. They need to be checked also against relevant scien- 
tifically verified propositions, and against the pertinent 
criticisms and life programs of other people of personal and 
literary acquaintance. 

The philosophic solution is consciousness of one’s need 
for meaning and assurance as relatively satisfied. It is 
simply the student’s modus vivendi formulated, integrated, 
and oriented in a program which is throughout meaningful 
and realizable to him. It is neither philosophical literature 
alone nor virtuosity in handling concepts alone. It is the 
light and vigor and style of a mind that keeps its purposes 
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intelligibly and functionally related to its world, and vice 
versa. 

But if this is philosophy, what can it possibly mean to 
teach it? Of course the relation between the student and 
his own meanings is fundamental. But are not the teacher 
and the literature indispensable? The philosophic habit 
is not a natural growth, but an acquired art. Furthermore, 
it requires superior salesmanship to make immature people 
prefer the philosophic confession of ignorance to the easier, 
cheaper, quicker, and more popular substitutes for wisdom. 

Yes, direction and inspiration and more are needed, 

but of a kind in keeping with the nature of philosophy and 
of beginners. We are told that the student resents enthusi- 
asm in the form of indoctrination, even when the latter is 
supported by a standard logical or literary technic. On 
the other hand, we are warned that he misinterprets an 
attitude of impartiality as a sign that philosophy evidently 
has not been able to enlist the enthusiasm that the posses- 
sion of the truth would give the teacher. 
_ What kind of help, then, will make the quest for philo- 
sophie truth both intelligible to beginners and desired by 
them? The answer can be given in terms of two phrases, 
philosophic docility and philosophic prestige; or, more sim- 
ply still, philosophic friendship. 

Philosophic docility is a matter of morale and of seeing 
how. It is conditioned by each beginner’s level and region 
of interest, capacity, and literacy. It involves recognition 
of, and attraction to, like interests superiorly exemplified 
by a teacher. It operates only when beginners feel in their 
own minds and in the presence of others that philosophy 
merits their working at it. 

Corresponding to philosophic docility in the student is 
philosophic prestige, which is a matter of a teacher’s ex- 
emplifying the sufficient desirability of philosophy and of 
providing relevant patterns and materials. Philosophic 
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prestige cannot be defined in terms of the kind of personal 
or institutional influence which obtains an acceptance and 
study of beliefs and goals not implicit in the lives of stu- 
dents. It must be defined with reference to the docility 
which a student feels to guidance and suggestions which 
he sees for himself bring to light his implicit goals and 
working principles. 

Just what is involved in truly philosophic prestige? 
The answer is, sufficient understanding of philosophy and 
of students, and standing in the community. If a teacher 
is not himself a philosopher — that is, if he has not himself 
experienced the value of understanding his own purposes 
— how can he inspire and guide others to do so? In addi- 
tion, he must be acquainted with philosophic problems, 
processes, and solutions on many levels and in many re- 
gions of interest, capacity, and literacy, in order to provide 
— personally and in the literature — patterns answering 
to students’ varied philosopic needs. And he must come to 
know the student well enough to make the latter feel con- 
fidence in the teacher’s ability to engage and direct him 
philosophically. 

Of course, even with the closest cooperation between 
teacher and student the teacher can only propose materials 
for the student to judge pertinent to his needs, and all 
along the teacher can only help him use them philosoph- 
ically. But to elicit such cooperation the teacher’s under- 
standing of his own purposes must be implemented by ap- 
propriate action. He must act the superior person he pro- 
fesses to be. 

What does that mean? It means convincing profes- 
sional conduct. The teacher’s exemplification of the value 
of philosophy may take the form of an outspoken campaign 
that administrative, faculty, and student body attitudes 
toward philosophy shall reflect his own assurance of its 
value. Philosophic docility can be precluded by the prestige 
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of personages in an institution who are known to contemn 
philosophy or the teacher of philosophy. With such condi- 
tions a teacher must take issue in ways sufficiently impres- 
sive to his students before he can hope for response to his 
direction. He must uncompromisingly and compellingly 
uphold the superior reality of his concern for the whole 
truth against the apostles of partial truth, and the superior 
advantage of understanding what one is about over the 
credulous acceptance of leadership and of ideas. In short, 
a teacher must do whatever is necessary in himself and in 
conditions affecting his teaching to make students feel that 
philosophy merits their working at it under his direction. 

In the last analysis, philosophy is learned by students’ 
being attracted to an ideal which they incline to identify 
with a person or a section of literature. And the office of 
a teacher of philosophy is convincingly to interpret their 
desire to them as a desire to become similarly masters of 
their own experience and purposes. Not (what they mis- 
takenly expect) as a desire to lay hold of a set of achieved 
opinions. 

Such is the theory of the general introduction course 
as it emerges from the collective criticisms which the ex- 
perts have made of existing methods of approach. With it 
we can understand what the unsatisfactoriness of these 
methods consists in. It will help to recall that a method 
involves one selection of materials and one way of pre- 
senting them simultaneously to many persons. To multiply 
these factors is, of course, to multiply the possibilities of 
being relevant and accessible to a variety of students, but 
it is also to introduce a certain disadvantage. The more 
pertinent the materials are made to the needs of each 
student, the more certain it is that all students are not at 
work on a common problem. 

Group instruction in any field supposes close similarity 
or similar catholicity of interest, capacity, and training in 
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students, so that they may make contact with common 
content of material. The training, literacy, and aim com- 
mon to students of the same profession is a step in this 
direction. But in philosophy, group instruction is compli- 
cated — if not utterly negated —by the peculiar aim to 
discover and clarify and order one’s present state of mind, 
one’s present bases of judgment, one’s present real pur- 
poses. Content and method which do not serve this unique, 
this uniquely observable, and this uniquely effectible pur- 
pose in each mind are not to the point. 

If you keep this principle in mind, and recall the hetero- 
geneous groups which, whatever the academic prerequi- 
sites, face the teacher of the general introduction course, 
you will agree, I believe, that the following conclusions 
are just: 

1. Existing group methods and textbooks of introduc- 
tion lack general usefulness. Why? Because of the per- 
sonal nature of the philosophic aim, problem, process, and 
solution; because of differences in levels and regions of 
literacy and of literary pleasure between teacher or writer 
and student; and because of the varying susceptibility of 
beginners to the philosophic prestige of this teacher, this 
type of approach, this textbook, and this general interest 
(philosophy). 

2. What foundation is there for the assumption that 
the teacher and textbook writer are dealing with each 
student’s philosophical problems in a way convincing to 
them all? And without such a partly defined principle of 
selection and of reality, what point is there to the student’s 
struggle with lectures, textbook, and the literature of phi- 
losophy? They are as unpromising and deadly as reading 
through an encyclopedia. 

3. Again, what foundation is there for the assumption 
that the desired clarification and integration of each stu- 
dent’s philosophical opinions will automatically parallel 
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his study of another person’s philosophy? It is mistaken 
to expect a result for which the student is not taught to 
work. He must first be shown how and led to formulate 
his modus vivendi, and then shown how and led to use 
relevant and intelligible materials so as to further point 
and ground it. 


4. In a word, the beginner must be helped to under- 
stand and plan well the life he is actually living. 


PERMANENCE 
By GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


They said the heights of cold majestic stone 

Would stand forever, but volcanoes tore 

The molten lava from the hidden core 

Of fire, and earthquakes hurled them, spent and prone, 
To dark ravines; the precipice was thrown 

To levels where its shadows fell before... 

They said the stream would flow forevermore — 

But in the desert it is now unknown. 


Who, then, of these who spoke of permanence, 
Appraised the lasting strength of fragile things? 
The same blue flowers that had starred the height 
Bloom where it fell; beyond dust-leveled fence 
And that dry watercourse, the lark still sings .. / 
And Juliet leans from her balcony each night! 


RE-THINKING ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By DAVID WESLEY SOPER 


HE intellectual foundations and the spirit of the 

modern ecumenical movement are discoverable 

within a rich tradition. They are the very heart’s blood 

of the Church of the ages, extending temporarily, spatially, 
and in holiness across the story of mankind. 

Is there not for today an inescapable and in every sense 
essential message from a Golden Age of the Church Uni- 
versal, the thirteenth century, the era of Francis of Assisi, 
Thomas of Aquino, and Dante of Florence? Is there an- 
other altar than theirs at which today’s men of good will 
may kneel? 

The Poor Man of Assisi, as he was the first of that era’s 
three immortals, to whom Christendom was far less Roman 
than Catholic, was also their spiritual Knight. Thomas 
gave the intellect its full place in faith. Dante composed 
an enduring masterpiece of the soul’s painful cleansing. 
The Poverello, in himself, was a breathing portrait of the 
Man of Nazareth, a moving poem of faith in the deity of 
Christ, life in the Holy Spirit, and consecration to the Holy 
Church Universal. 

Make with me, then, a brief journey through his few: 
years on earth. 

“Yes. You say well. It is time I were wed. My bride is 
chosen. She is my Lady Poverty.” 

For a time Francis wandered in honeymoon with his 
bride over the countrysides, in meditation seeking Divine 
guidance concerning his specific mission among men. 

Thus he came to the little Church of San Damiano, and 
with sorrow contemplated the decay and ruin into which 


"Rafael Sabatini, Heroic Lives, 61. 
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indifference was allowing it to fall. He knelt alone before 
its inner altar, absorbed in prayer. From a Byzantine 
crucifix suspended above him, came a voice, “Francis, go 
and rebuild my house, which is falling to ruin.” 

In Father Bernardone’s absence, Francis took several 
bales of cloth from the warehouse, and sold them, along 
with his horse and its equipment, at the Umbrian market- 
town of Foligno, ten miles distant. Returning on foot, he 
offered the money to San Damiano’s priest, but the shrewd 
cleric, afraid of Bernardone, refused the princely gift. 

The angry father commanded Francis to return home, 
and to make full restitution. At first frightened, Francis 
wilted before his father’s wrath; then, taking courage, and 
having made such restitution as he could, met the command 
to return with firm refusal. 

The city fathers were summoned to deal with the irre- 
sponsible youth, but Francis, indicating the religious life 
to which he had made vows, declined to recognize their 
authority over him. Forthwith, Francis was sent before 
the Bishop of Assisi. Commanded to choose between par- 
ental heritage and the Lady Poverty, Francis cast even his 
own apparel at his father’s feet. Convinced of the youth’s 
sincerity, Bishop Guido covered him with his episcopal 
mantle, as the Roman Popes, Innocent III and Honorius 
III, were also to do. 

Clothed, and free of the world, Francis went first to min- 
ister to the lepers at Pareti, then begged the stone with 
which by his own hands he completed the repair of the 
Churches of San Damiano, Assisi, and Porziuncula. 

Day by day he begged his bread in the streets “for the 
love of Him who was born poor and did most poorly live in 
the world, remained naked and poor upon the cross, and 
was buried in another’s sepulchre’.”’ 


* Maurice Francis Egan, Everybody’s St. Francis, 39. 
® Sabatini, op. cit., 71. 
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Christianity, preyed upon by heresy and indifference 
and ministered by the secular in heart, was, like the little 
church at San Damiano, falling into ruin. 

In the year 1209, the 24th of February, during the cele- 
bration of the feast of St. Matthew in the Church of the 
Porziuncula, Francis heard in the gospel of the day his 
own command: 

Wherever you go, preach, saying, ‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.’ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. Freely ye have received, freely give. 
Provide neither silver nor gold nor brass in your 


purses, neither scrip, nor two coats, nor shoes, nor 
staff, for the laborer is worthy of his hire.‘ 


To repair the Church Catholic, to restore its life in the 
Holy Spirit, its faith in Christ the Lord, this was Francis’ 
task, and he accepted it with joy. 

His native Assisi considered him possessed of a demon, 
greeted him with mockery and insult, pelted him with filth, 
subjected him to repeated beatings. Each attack upon him 
he accounted as a favor granted to his soul. Those who 
scoffed were one day to count all sacrifice as nothing that 
they might but touch the hem of his garment. 

God loved him. Christ suffered and triumphed for him. 
The Holy Spirit protected him as though he were sur- 
rounded, like the Children of Israel, by a wall of Divine fire. 
The Holy Church was his beloved mother. All men were 
creatures of God, subjects for redemptive love, potential 
princes in the Kingdom of Heaven. As such, they were to 
be waited upon in humility and holy obedience. Indeed, all 
created things were fashioned of God. Fire, air, water were 
brothers; birds of the air and beasts of the field were fel- 
low servants of God. 

Seated within the sanctuary of his richly furnished 
soul, Francis gazed out in amusement at his own body, 
calling it “Brother Ass.” 


“Paul Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, 69. 
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Outside Porziuncula, with boughs and reeds, Francis, 
Bernard, his first convert, a man of property who had given 
all to the poor in order to follow him, and Peter of Cattani, 
erected the hut which was their Order’s first monastery. 
Soon a youth named Egidio joined them, whom Francis was 
to love as the Christ loved John, calling him a paladin of 
his Round Table. Sent of God, and from all walks in life, 
came new disciples by the score. The clergy soon joined 
the ribald in attack upon these unauthorized Poor Men of 
Assisi. 

The hour had come to seek papal recognition. With 
eleven disciples rather than twelve, lest he arrogantly as- 
sume equality with Christ, Francis set forth for Rome. The 
joyous group sang as they tramped, jongleurs and trouba- 
dours of the Lord. 

The brilliant jurist and stern pope, Innocent III, at the 
request of the Cardinal of San Paolo and that Bishop of 
Assisi who had first wrapped Francis’ shoulders with the 
mantle of the Church, received and heard the Poverello and 
his disciples. At length, seeing an opportunity to compete 
with the heretical Albigenses, Manichaeans, and Cathars, 
Christ’s Vicar, enthroned in splendor, gave his blessing to 
the slight figure, barefoot, in its mean tunic, the unhand- 
some olive-tinted countenance, bearded, ill-kempt with 
with heavy black eyebrows over dark, gentle eyes — God’s 
Poor Man whose glory was to be-dim the papal brilliance. 

Preaching “‘as the lark sings,”* and with the new ardor 
of papal approval, Francis and his companions summoned 
their world, perhaps ours also, to and with the historic pur- 
ity of the love of God. 

Poverty was to Francis and his Order a means of self- 
mastery and a strategy of evangelical service, not in any 
sense either a sour asceticism nor a necessary medium of 
salvation for all men. Thus he was delivered from all those 
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anxieties that debase existence, detached from that bond- 
age to acquisitiveness which in many eras has made sterile 
the spiritual intensity of the clergy. He renounced exces- 
sive self-mortification and, as well, envious condemnation 
of those who lived delicately. Mirth and joy were to Francis 
Christian duties. 

Nor did Francis confine his mission to the individual 
souls of his hearers and the individual bodies of lepers, but 
with confidence upheld by his papal sanction he brought 
to an end the long-standing feud between patricians and 
people of Assisi in the democratic compromise of the still- 
extant Pace Civile, signed November 9th, 1210. 


In any home they might enter, the Franciscan brethren 
were to consider themselves the last and the least of the 
servants, as in every sense underlings. Seizing upon the 
word for underlings, minores, Francis gave to the Order its 
permanent name, Fratres Minores, Friars Minor. 

From all classes of society came new “recruits” to 
share the friar’s industry, mirth, and love at Porziuncula. 
Brothers Angelo and Rufino had been wealthy noblemen; 
Brothers Juniper and John had been simple peasants. The 
first priest to join the Order was Brother Silvester, the 
second Brother Leo, secretary and confessor to Francis, 
who, after Francis’ passing, remained stoutly faithful, dur- 
ing the schism, to his master’s will. 


On Palm Sunday, in the year 1212, Brother Rufino, 
former Count of Sassorosso, led his cousin, Clare, then 
seventeen, to Francis at Porziuncula. She had heard Fran- 
cis preach during Lent in the Cathedral of Assisi, had de- 
termined to give her life, as had he, to the service of God. 
Tall and golden, she came to Francis robed in scarlet, her 
head-dress of white lawn, a jewelled girdle at her waist. 
At Porziuncula she shed forever these splendors. Francis re- 
ceived her vows, sheared away her golden hair, covered her 
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with the penitential veil, replaced the gown of scarlet by a 
mean frock, the jewelled girdle by a hempen rope. On the 
same night Francis led her to the house of the Benedictine 
nuns at San Paolo. 

The next morning, Clare’s father, Count Favorino Scefi, 
came storming, determined to carry her away by force. 
His anger failed before her calm resolution. A few days 
later he came again like the wrath of Jehovah, but failed to 
abduct his second daughter, Agnes, but fourteen years old, 
who had joined her sister at the Convent of Saint Angelo 
in Panso, whither Clare had been removed. 

The Benedictines of Mt. Subasio a second time solved 
a problem for Francis by ceding to him, as a residence for 
the Poor Ladies, as Clare and her friends were called, the 
beloved Church of San Damiano. Clare accepted the same 
rule which Francis had given to the brethren, excluding 
the obligation of missionary work. The friars supplied the 
sisters with the necessities of life, and they, in turn, nursed 
the sick, wove altar cloths and vestments, or gave them- 
selves to prayer. 

Thus came into existence the second Order, later known 
as the Poor Clares, and, like the first, established of its own 
inner necessity without calculation by Francis, a creation 
of the Lord.’ 

Twice yearly, at Whitsuntide and at Michaelmas, Fran- 
cis convened chapters of the Franciscan Order at Porzi- 
uncula, strengthening the hearts of his disciples, ever in- 
creasing its numbers, sending them forth in poverty to 
summon men to repentant faith and holy love throughout 
Italy, France, and Spain. 

At the pentecostal chapter in Porziuncula in 1217, 
Francis chose several friars to accompany the crusaders, as 
chaplains in a modern army, thus by extension fulfilling a 
frustrated earlier ambition of his own to reach the Holy 
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Land. Twice he had set forth to preach the gospel in all its 
winning simplicity to the Saracens, and twice was he re- 
turned to Italy by a Hand stronger than his own. 


The Legend of the famous chapter of the Mats, where 
five thousand friars gathered, their couch the bare earth, 
among whom was heard neither vain words nor jests but 
repeated prayers, visualizes the spirit and the strength of 
the expanding Order.’ 

After the long-awaited year in the Holy Land, from 
which he returned in 1220, and with the new Rule, drawn 
up by himself yet made formally binding by Rome, Francis 
tendered his abdication as Minister-General of the Order, 
vowed his obedience to his own selectee, the Doctor of Laws 
Peter of Cattani. Yet, as long as Francis lived, those en- 
trusted in his place with the administration were known 
merely as vicars-general. None but he was to be regarded 
as head of the brotherhood. 

Five years before Francis’ death, the Third Order was 
founded, to cast the episcopal mantle about those who 
should remain at normal occupations within the world yet 
rule their lives by Franciscan simplicity and purity. The 
Tertiaries, as they were called, were to have an incalculable 
effect upon the moral uplifting of European civilization, 
comparable only to the later effect on English society of 
the labors of John Wesley. 

From this time forward, huts and caves yield to houses 
and palaces, simplicity makes way for the pomp of Rome, 
mendicant itineracy is displaced by a newly secularized 
clergy. 

Francis long resisted the appointment of bishops from 
the Friars Minor, pointing out that he had not given his 
brethren the name of Minores that they might become 
Majores. Yet the peasant’s gray tunic was to be exchanged 
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by some for the purple. Four men of the Order were to 
climb as high as the throne of St. Peter. 

From the time of his abdication, Francis went more and 
more into retreat. The last chapter he attended was that 
of Whitsuntide in 1224, when the first mission to England 
was appointed. Nine minorites landed at Dover, the 12th 
of September, 1224. From their establishments at Canter- 
bury, London, and Oxford, there came into being by 1250 
fifty friaries and 1200 friars. 

To La Verna, a rocky mountain in the Casentino, at the 
head of the valley of the Arno, Francis, with the three 
companions of the Legend, Rufino, Angelo, and Leo, went 
to keep the Lent at St. Michael. There he remained in 
retreat the last months of his life, secure from intrusion 
in the little hut of boughs that had been made for him. 

Of all the miracles associated with Francis, one looms 
so largely above the others as to command treatment. While 
in prayer at La Verna, a wondrous vision was granted him 
of Jesus upon the Cross. When the vision was past, there 
were found upon Francis’ body the marks of the stigmata 
of our Lord. 

In.September of the year 1226, a doctor informed him 
that death was near. The prospect of release evoked from 
him, in the same joyous spirit of the Canticle to the Sun, a 
rhapsody of praise to his approaching sister, Corporeal 
Death. 

The Bishop of Assisi and Elias of Cortona were scan- 
dalized at the unfeigned joyousness with which Francis 
opened his arms to death. He refused their remonstrances, 
begging patiently to be allowed in his own way to rejoice 
in the Lord. 

At his beloved Porziuncula he went to meet death, with 
singing. : 

When at sunset on Saturday the 3rd of October of 
1226 his sweet soul went out quietly in a sigh, ‘im- 
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mediately,’ the legend runs, ‘a flight of larks that 
had gathered on the thatch broke into an exultation 
of song’.’ 


Nor does it really matter whether or not after his 
death the stigmata were discovered on his body, as 
Elias of Cortona reported to the friars and the world. 
eae is not to be doubted is that he bore them on his 
soul. 


St. Francis has been called many fond names, in each 
case, I believe, reflecting in some degree the theological 
leanings of the writer. Some claim to see in St. Francis an 
early pure humanitarian, having no otherworldly pre-occu- 
pations, solely given to the service of his fellow men. It 
is clear, I think, to what groups we are indebted for his 
use of the creative imagination. It is equally clear, from 
the record, that this classification, however magnificent a 
guillotine, decapitates the historic Francis. 

That he was filled with the love of man is evident from 
all he did and said. Yet more evident is the fact that it was 
to his all-consuming love of God that we owe his love for 
God’s created beings. For the love of God he forsook his 
father’s house, his rich inheritance. For the love of God 
he forsook the charms of the ladies, Gaiety and Valor, to 
wed the Lady Poverty. For the love of God he repaired 
with his own hands the falling Churches of San Damiano, 
Assisi, and Porziuncula. For the love of God he begged his 
bread, endured insult, sent missionaries through the world, 
preached and lived purely the Divine adventure of good 
will, died to live forever. 

His was the Socratic detachment from self-indulgence, 
the Christian separation in heart from the love of the 
world, that his soul might live. 

Poverty was not to him a means of reportorial investi- 
gation of the plight of the “huddled masses yearning to be 
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free,” not a technique for gratifying a morbid curiosity 
about the poor. Poverty was not his remedy for all men’s 
ills, nor was it a cloak to cover the revolutionary ardor of 
a labor agitator. He did not attempt to unite the people 
against the patricians, but to unite both in a common self- 
discipline, a common worship. He called both to kneel 
before one Lord, even Christ. 

Poverty was first of all a technique of self-surrender, a 
means of self-renunciation, self-mastery, a life of spartan 
simplicity with joy. There was no sentimental self-indulg- 
ence about the Poverello. Poverty was also, as it had been 
to Christ and his disciples, to whose command Francis was 
obedient, a means of removing any actual acquisitiveness 
of heart, and, as well, of removing from the missionary 
any possible accusation of profit-motive. 

The Church to Francis was, as indeed I believe it to 
have been to all the greater churchmen, more Catholic than 
Roman — even the great many-branched yet single Vine 
of Christ across the world. 

By some schools Francis has been called a mere pacifist, 
but this, also, is to overlook the Poor Man of Assisi in the 
hasty effort to substantiate a crestfallen fallacy. I have 
said Francis was the incarnation of the adventure of good 
will; the incarnation of the love toward God, and the love 
of God toward man. 

Peace to Francis was a victory over his own lusts, 
triumph over the acquisitiveness in his heart which he 
recognized rightly as the flowing fountainhead of murder 
and rapine abroad. Dante was to use the word with a 
similar content. The soul-peace of victory over one’s own 
passions, the ascendancy of restraint over impulse, was a 
deep quality of the Christian Medieval spirit. With the 
saints and the sages, Francis and his followers sought not 
the peace which surrenders to evil but the peace which 
conquers evil, whether within the heart or abroad among 
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nations, — not the humanitarian, logic-ridden absolute, an 
over-neat monistic social formula, but the human achieve- 
ment, with the help of God, against great obstacles. 


The Fourth Order of St. Francis may be a spiritual 
home to multitudes of young and eager hearts who 
have not found in the turmoil of today a purpose and 
a meaning for life. Whatever be their earthly calling, 
whether they be rich or poor, there is welcome for 
them in the hospitable home of these great ideals of 
brotherhood and of joy. But only if they are utterly 
loyal to Christ and His Church. Else they are not of 
the spirit of the Poverello. For it is the glory of Fran- 
cis of Assisi that he leads us past himself, and bows 
our hearts in obedience to the Lord and Saviour of 
men.” 


William H. Leathem, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, 158-60. 


FAUST’S GOETHE AND HEGEL 
By GUSTAV MUELLER 

OETHE’S Faust is in literature what Hegel’s 

work, and particularly the Phenomenology of 
Mind, is in philosophy. Hegel sees in Faust “the absolute 
philosophical tragedy” and in its irony the counterpart to 
his dialectic and the style-principle of modern art. One 
cannot express the philosophy of Faust without developing 
Hegel’s dialectic. This is, of course, not a matter of “in- 
fluence” but of a deep organic kinship gladly recognized 
by both men. It is fundamentally the same world-view 
evolving in the different media of logic and poetic imag- 
ination. 

For Hegel, philosophy is the adventure of the mind to 
discover itself within its worlds — Faust’s destiny! There 
is only one philosophy, but that one philosophy unfolds 
itself in the contradictory movements of its self-formu- 
lation. To know what you are, you must know what you 
were, and to know what you were, you must know what 
you are. Likewise Goethe: 


Who cannot give account of three thousand 
years must live in darkness, inexperienced from 
day to day. ... History of man is man himself, 
and we may equally contend that the history of 
knowledge is one with knowledge itself... . For 
merely looking at a thing does not further... but 
if we look into the world attentively we already 
are theorizing. To do this with consciousness, 
with self-knowledge, with freedom, and, to use a 
dangerous word, with irony, such a skill is neces- 
sary if we want to avoid abstraction, which we 
fear, and to gain a living result, which we desire. 
(Farbenlehre). 


But Goethe and Hegel are intuitive thinkers. They are 
both anti-abstract, anti-rationalistic, but also anti-subjec- 


tive thinkers. Hegel says that to think without thinking 
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something is like swimming without going into water, and 
Goethe says that he has always avoided thinking about 
thinking. 

“All we can be aware of and all we can talk about are 
manifestations of the idea,” is Goethe’s statement of a 
common principle. Hegel says that nothing can be thought 
that is not a living reality, his “concept” is the dialectical 
unity of a form and a content which are inseparable, but 
not therefore one. They are one only in their difference. 
And Goethe says that he is glad that he has ideas which he 
can see with his eyes. | 

What is thought, then, is a living and moving, a con- 
crete shape of a universal life. The thinker is to say ‘what 
is,” he is to translate the movement of a meaningful reality 
into a self-comprehension, a self-understanding, the poet is 
to shape and to present this same content in his images to 
the imagination. Emerson calls Goethe the writer of the 
world, pointing to this epic-objective quality, this plastic- 
philosophical roundness of Goethe’s expression. The same 
thing could be said of Hegel. 

Behind and beyond all particular efforts of presentation 
lies the whole as the truth of all particularities. You al- 
ways comprehend particular experiences as organs of the 
whole reality, Schiller writes to Goethe — he could have 
written it to Hegel also. But this whole is not something 
in itself, besides its self-manifestations — it exists in its 
movements, it persists through the movements, even de- 
stroying them. ‘Whatever once was, there burns and 
brightens free in splendour —for it would fain eternal 
be,” says Faust in this Hegelian manner. 

Both Goethe and Hegel are all-absorbing universalists, 
who do not ask, What can I get from reality? But rather, 
What can I find in reality? And the universe is the only 
one thing concrete enough to let them lose themselves in it. 
But in losing yourself you shall find yourself; personality is 
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established through participating in the widening circles 
and spheres of existential experience. “The highest good 
of moral creatures is personality,” says Goethe, and Hegel: 
In the Christian world the subject is not a 
mere accident of the deity, but an infinite end in 
himself —in this divine world the creation of 
true individuals is all that matters: the state may 
demand its sacrifice to save the whole, but in rela- 
tion to God and in God’s realm it is an end in and 
for itself. (Werke, Stuttgart, XIV, 247.) 

This universalism of both men includes those limiting 
standpoints which would deny it. There are other monads 
with different modes of life, which are unwilling or unable 
to share with you. They must be understood in their differ- 
ence whether they agree to that or not. “No one has a 
right, if he does not know how to solve such contradiction 
with Geist [spirit] in understanding the other, even if he 
is not understood in turn,” says Goethe, and Hegel: “A 
true refutation must enter the force of the adversary and 
must put itself within his limitation; to criticise from the 
outside, just to maintain one’s right where the other is not 
does not further anything.” 


Goethe is lyrical as Hegel is existential. Goethe writes 
nothing of importance that is not a confession, an external- 
ization of an internal movement. Hegel writes nothing of 
importance that is not filled with his own feeling and his 
own participation —his world-soul is his Faust. He is 
just as scornful of a mere antiquarian, ungenuine, unex- 
istential curiosity, an irresponsible, abstract, pon-partici- 
pating knowledge, as Faust is of Wagner. To such, “The 
Geist of time is a book with seven seals.” 

Both Goethe’s Faust and Hegel’s philosophy celebrate 
the primacy of contemplative reason — action and activism 
are immature and provisional evaluations within the total- 
ity of life; they are and express negation, limitation, sub- 
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jectivity, and impatience; they are necessary and ingred- 
ient moments of the whole life; 
Man’s active nature, flagging, seeks too soon the level; 


Whenee, willingly, the comrade him I gave, 
Who works, excites, and must create, as Devil. 


But seen in the internal presence of the whole as whole, all 
such tension and “oughts” are mediated and at rest in 
being: 

Thou fortunate vision, 

Of all thou wast ’ware, 


Whatever it might be, 
Yet still it was fair. 


says Lynkeus at the end of Faust; and Hegel in his preface 
to the Phenomenology of Mind, speaks of the life of reason 
as the “Bacchanalian revel wherein no member is not 
drunk, but which is at the same time transparent serenity” 
in being. 

Both for Goethe and Hegel there is no direct, immediate, 
romantic identification with the absolute. “To reach the 
infinite, reach out in all dimensions of the finite,” says 
Goethe, and Hegel: ‘The absolute is grasped only in and 
through negations of itself, in the determinate and limited 
manifestations of its dialectic. For this reason they are 
anti-romantic; Hegel calls the romantic immediacy an “in- 
sanity” that tramples our common humanity underfoot, 
and Goethe calls romanticism “illness.” They are both 
classical in their respect for essential measures and for the 
value of limitations. 

There is also a close analogy between Faust’s relation 
to the Christian religion and Hegel’s philosophy of the 
Christian religion. For Faust I, it appears as a sentimental 
reminiscence and a tradition still hanging around. 

Feeling is all in all; 
The Name is sound and smoke. 


In Hegel’s early reflections on Christianity he hopes to 
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replace Christianity with a national and ethical culture 
on a philosophical basis. 

At the end of Faust II, the destruction of Christian 
culture is the symbol of a deluded humanity. The Christian 
Cura (a central theological concept in St. Augustine) 
comes to make Faust blind in order to lead him back to 
a truly human existence. The same change takes place in 
Hegel’s work: In his Philosophy of Religion, the Christian 
dogma is defended as an accurate religious expression of 
the fundamental metaphysical truth of the dialectical life 
of the absolute. The trinity is the Christian revelation of 
the absolute truth that God is both transcendent and im- 
manent, present in time and history and at the same time 
transcending them and taking them back into his eternal 
being. 

For both Hegel and Goethe Christianity is a symbol of 
a human-divine reality. Both think Christianity within 
their own world of truth as one of its major manifestations. 
Thus the Christian symbol is used as frame in Faust, and 
Hegel liked to express his philosophy to the layman in 
Christian terms. 

Both decline to treat Christianity as an irrelevant sup- 
erstition, and both decline to accept it as the one and only 
access to the absolute. 

A last analogy may further prove their similarity. 
Goethe knew that his Faust is a symbol of a historical 
epoch. “We are the last ones, my dear Eckermann.” Hegel 
knew his philosophy as a harmony and reconciliation of the 
mind with itself, which would not necessarily mean a har- 
mony and reconciliation of historical life. He wants at 
least to save the spirit of his culture, before night would 
fall. “Our shape of life grows old. And it is in the gray of 
dusk that the owl of Minerva ventures its flight.” Both 
visioned the future with misgivings. God will destroy this 
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world to bring about a new order, says Goethe; barbarian 
masses will rise, says Hegel. 

They were aware of their differences. It was Hegel’s 
whole business to be aware of the limitations of his own 
logical medium. His idea is self-transcending. The poet 
accompanied the sending of a drinking glass to Hegel with 
the note: “The Urphenomenon recommends itself to the 
Absolute.” Which jest is interpreted in the Theory of Col- 
ours — we must confess the limits of perception. The phil- 
osopher shall take them up in his region. (§177). 

But they were more aware of their solidarity: We have 
already quoted Hegel’s complete approval of the Faustian 
philosophy. Goethe writes after Hegel’s death and a short 
time before his own: ‘‘A sequence of consistent moments is 
always a modification of eternity itself, and it was given 
to you to be always yourself in all transitions and thus 
to satisfy my way of thinking as well as Hegel’s.”” (Letter 
to Zellter 2. III. 182.) And to Varnhagen about the same 
time: “The foundation of this theory lay beyond my 
horizon, but where his doing reached me and where it in- 
fluenced my efforts, I was always truly and spiritually 
furthered.” 


THE MUSIC OF PERSONALITY 
By DANE RUDHYAR 

HE essential difference between Romantic and 

Classical music is that while the latter is the 
manifestation of collective cultural forms through an in- 
dividual composer, the former is the projection of the 
personal struggles, joys and attainments of an individual 
creator through the use of collective cultural materials 
belonging to his ancestral tradition. 


Such a definition should be acceptable to any thought- 
ful student of the arts who possesses an historical and 
philosophical sense of the general evolution and meaning 
of “culture.” It is significant particularly in that it empha- 
sizes clearly what, in both cases, is to be regarded as the 
positive factor in the creation of musical works. What 
applies to music is true as well, on the whole, of any art, 
including the art of living. Thus Romanticism and Classi- 
cism, once these terms are freed from the superficial and 
colloquial meanings which today often debase them, can 
be seen as two basic “attitudes of life;” attitudes which 
today are conflicting more than ever and on a very large 
scale in the minds of generations confused by the com- 
plexity of a technological civilization and the claims and 
counter-claims of psychologists, historians and politicians. 


With Classicism, the positive factor in creative be- 
havior is the culture itself. A culture is the result of the 
integration of racial and social traits which have acted 
and reacted upon each other for centuries within a more 
or less permanent geographical region. That “region” 
may be a small vallley protected by mountains, or it may 
be, at the limit, the whole surface of our planet; but it 
must needs have some kind of boundaries, for organic in- 
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tegration presupposes limits — and a culture is an or- 
ganic product. 

A culture is the sum-total of social manifestations 
which prevail in a region and among a people constituting, 
after a period of slow integration, a more or less organic 
unit. The core of a culture is a “cosmology,” life-attitude 
or weltanschauung, which manifests in many and varied 
ways, but essentially through some basic symbols incor- 
porated in some form of organized religion which in turn 
centers around a mythos. The mythos is the glorified and 
universalized expression of the life and wisdom of a great 
Personage who, in one way or another, is understood to 
have demonstrated the qualities and achievements most 
highly valued by the people of the culture in question. 

A culture can be said to evolve very much as any living 
organism, even though it is always dangerous to push 
literal correlations and parallelism of development too 
far. At any rate, four great periods can be traced in the 
historical development of a people and of their culture, as 
history proves abundantly. During the first period, the 
remains of an old and disintegrating civilization are ab- 
sorbed or reintegrated by a more virile and dynamic group 
of invaders, and the basic symbols derived from the mythos 
penetrate more and more deeply the lives of the people 
becoming an increasingly coherent whole. In Europe, this 
represents the period from about 400 A.D. (fall of the 
Roman Empire) to 900 A.D. (the beginning of medieval 
learning and creative activity). 

During the second period the integrating and organ- 
izing power of the basic mythos dominates. It operates 
through a centralized kind of religious organization — 
however broadly the term “religious” may have to be 
understood in the future — which controls the spiritual 
and therefore the creative life of the people. This is the 
Romanesque and Gothic period of European culture. Every 
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type of creative activity —the Crusades included — is 
dominated by the mythos; thus by the transfigured and 
mythified Personality of Jesus, the Christ. Gothic art 
is an art that expresses one single Personality overshadow- 
ing thousands of artisans and craftsmen, of saints and 
poets, of knights and seers who are projecting that myth- 
Personality — nevertheless a Personality — into their con- 
secrated activities. These activities are not, properly speak- 
ing, “impersonal.’”’ They are supremely and uniquely per- 
sonal; but they are personal as expressions of only one 
supreme, divine Personality —that of the Christ. It is 
the Christ that creates through the artisans; and the goal 
of all the saints is to make of their lives a perfect “Imita- 
tion of Christ.” Nothing has value save that life of Jesus, 
and throughout such a cultural period no one creates who 
is not acting as the mouthpiece of the Christ. That one 
Personality controls everything. It may be a “myth,” 
from our modern analytical standpoint; but it is actually 
the only creative Reality throughout the great period of 
the Catholic Order during the European Middle Ages. 
The third period in the development of a culture is the 
Classical Age. As it dawns, belief in the mythos loses pro- 
gressively its living and creative intensity among the rul- 
ing and intellectual elite. The one supreme Personality 
begins to grow dim and ghostly. Only the memory of its 
deeds and its teachings remains. It is retained as a form 
and lost as a creative life. The people’s integration, from 
spiritual, becomes political. It is enforced by laws, be- 
cause it ceases to be accepted as a living fact of conscious- 
ness —as a creative Reality. Tradition supersedes Per- 
sonality. The mythos becomes a set of traditional Images, 
whence patterns and conventional symbols are extracted 
and analyzed away; it is no longer a living, creative inspi- 
ration. It has ceased to act through the anonymous makers 
of ritualistic objects, from cathedrals to illumined manu- 
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scripts. The culture now acts through men who are no 
longer “imitators of Christ,” but who consciously, for 
fame and for gain more often than not, embellish and 
glorify the traditions conventionalized in the vainglorious 
etiquette of the kingly and princely courts. 

In this Classical Age it is still the collective factor that 
rules. But while, during the earlier period, collectivity was 
merely the unified mouthpiece of a divine Personality (or 
believed itself to be so, which means the same thing in 
terms of creative significance), in the Classical Age the 
collective factor dominates on its own. The people have 
become sufficiently unified by centuries of living together, 
by a common language and common memories, so that 
they can dispense with any transcendent center of inte- 
gration. They are coherent and disciplined in their own 
right. If the king has to back up his autocratic rule by the 
assumption of “government by divine right,” it is that 
even he is hardly necessary to hold his people together. 
Cohesion and integration have grown into the blood of the 
people. They sense themselves as structurally unified. They 
hold together by the fact of a common tradition and a 
common psychic structure, a common language and a com- 
mon interest. The integrating mythos which during the 
Gothic Age was poignantly alive and positively creative 
is now “taken for granted” —and nothing “taken for 
granted” has any longer creative and stirring power. It 
has become a mere traditional pattern, an empty ritual. 
It holds the people together, but only as a common interest 
and tradition; not as an overshadowing source of creative 
living. 

Classical art makes of the Christ-life a theme for its 
technical variations. Classical music removes from the 
ancient Church modes, whose origin was deep in the mag- 
ical, vitalistic lore of Chaldea and Persia, of Egypt and 
archaic Greece, every connection with the seasons and the 
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“moods” of the Christ-drama. It transforms them into 
mere patterns of notes, into scales — black dots on ruled 
paper. Visual patterns supersede the livingness of aural 
memory. Music becomes an adjunct to the culture, special- 
ized, intellectual and rarefied in aristocratic courts. It 
becomes the flowering of the topmost layer of a people; 
but that flowering is often but an end in itself, which will 
release no seed — because the flowers are cultivated in 
hot houses filled with sterile soil. . 

Classical art is truly “impersonal,” even if the ano- 
nymity of earlier days is superseded by individual fame. 
It is impersonal in the sense that it is the expression of a 
purely collective factor: culture. It reflects and expresses 
all the things objectively taken for granted by the people 
—or at least by the aristocratic elite thereof; not the 
things which are poignantly alive within every human 
being — as Jesus’ “Passion” was to the medieval monk — 
but the things which are traditionally or intellectually 
expected. 

The difference between the two italicized sets of words 
above is indeed capital. It is, however, forgotten by most 
people today and our children are taught that Classicism 
is the glorious fulfilment and perfection which comes after 
centuries of Primitive Art, slowly reaching toward ma- 
turity; and that Romanticism witnesses the progressive 
decay of Classical greatness. Thus Classicism is valued 
over and beyond every other phase of creative activity. 
What precedes and what follows it is strikingly misunder- 
stood and under-valued. Therefore Neo-classicism is the 
result, which, however much it may be necessary for the 
youthful American composer, can mean only the cult of 
sterility for the European. 

Romanticism, in its true historical and philosophical 
meaning, is a rebellion against the collective impersonality 
of a subservience to the traditions and standards of a dis- 
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integrating culture. It is a challenge to the “taken for 
granted” and the “expected” in all arts and in social be- 
havior; a challenge supported by the political and social 
rise of new classes overcoming a class of aristocratic 
automatons endlessly repeating traditional patterns of 
behavior. Romanticism is the outcome of the social and 
political Revolution which brings forth the belief in the 
equality and dignity of the human person, the fervent 
humanitarianism of the French philosophers of 1830. It 
is the religion of Personality. 

With the Romantic Age, Personality becomes the posi- 
tive creative factor in life and in the arts. But Personality 
then is no longer the unitarian, transcendent Reality of 
the divine Personage whose life has become a mythos, a 
womb of symbols and of spiritual meanings; it is seen 
as the creative attribute inherent in every man, as the 
potential ‘‘genius” whose utterances are songs of arousal 
and calls for liberation from the collective mass of men. 
The creative Personality for the Romantics is the Pro- 
methean spirit which suffers torments because it has dared 
to glorify the Individual against the traditional medi- 
ocrity of the masses. It is the Dionysian spirit which, by 
releasing in tones, words and deeds the “tragedy of his 
plenitude,” summons all men to the struggle for freedom 
from the “taken for granted” and the “expected,” from the 
collective norm which is but a crystallization of lifeless 
memories. 

Thus the Romanticist is necessarily at first a rebel: not 
only against Classical society, but against the weight of 
it in his own soul. He lives in and by a constant drama. 
He becomes theatrical at times through the sheer need of 
breaking down this deadly weight of bourgeois inertia. 
Nevertheless, being essentially an arouser of the people, 
he must be understood by the people. He must use tradi- 
tional patterns inasmuch as they are the only language 
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which his audience can be expected to understand. By 
projecting himself and his drama of self-liberation into 
these traditional Classical patterns he compels the public 
to ewpect the uneapected, to break through the static cycle 
of tonal cadences, to rejoice in an end which is no end, 
but a dynamic or restless reaching forth toward the be- 
yond. He becomes an exemplar of dramatic unrest; an 
“emoter;” an arouser of discontent. And discontent is the 
first stage of the process of individuation, through which 
the culture-man (who after the decay of blood-aristocracy 
has become the bourgeois mass-man and the proletarian) 
may in time become an integrated Personality. 

Beethoven is the first Romanticist in music. He poured 
the drama of his own soul into the forms of musical Classi- 
cism and these forms reeled under the impact. Uncom- 
promising Romanticism, however, comes only with Cho- 
pin’s Preludes, Liszt’s Tone Poems, and Berlioz’ symphonic 
evocations. Here Personality triumphs with the unex- 
pected and the immediately human. Immediacy of utter- 
ance has a cathartic effect upon men sealed in traditional 
formulas of delayed behavior. 

A new problem, however, becomes insistent: that of 
communicability. As twentieth century Expressionism 
follows upon nineteenth century Romanticism, that prob- 
lem becomes all-important. Classical art is based on sym- 
bols and patterns which have become common to all the 
men of a certain culture. Even the development and treat- 
ment of these symbols proceed along the lines of common 
expectation. Communication of meaning between the 
Classical artist and his public is therefore no problem 
at all. But when the Expressionist turns his back upon 
all the traditional symbolism of a particular culture, when 
he pictures purely his own reaction to life and when he 
projects his Personality through symbols which no one 
else has seen or heard before, then the problem of intelli- 
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gibility becomes paramount. Will his utterances be intelli- 
gible only to himself, or to a few individuals with his own 
special life background? Will he be able to communicate 
his highly individualized vision of life to the very men he 
might wish to lead to new realizations? 

Expressionistic, abstract, transcendental art —be it 
musical or plastic ——has seemed to many to fail utterly 
on this point of communicability. It has been called thus, 
“esoteric,” “mystical” — with much scorn in the voice. 
In reaction to this creative trend we have seen movements 
developing along naturalistic and neo-classical lines, glori- 
fying “social contents” or neo-classical “forms.” The 
eritics who glorify such movements and show the fallacy 
of “personalism”’ in the arts, fail, however, to understand 
a number of important facts about Personality. They fail 
particularly to evaluate significantly what we shall call 
sacred art — the type of art which is called ‘Primitive,’ 
such as the early Gothic art. 

It is true that the creations of the typical Expression- 
ists of the post-war period and many of the “‘individualists” 
in the realm of Abstraction and the like are on the whole 
unintelligible to even the fairly sensitive and appreciative 
public. But that unintelligibility should be carefully ana- 
lysed. Until very recently, the great works of early Chi- 
nese and Egyptian art were considered in Europe and 
America as “barbaric.” The art of the Primitive was 
everywhere estimated at a value far below that of the 
Classicist. Now, was there any sense in this? Or did it 
merely mean that what these Primitives represented, in 
all countries and in all continents, was a level of human 
values so fundamental and so universal that men trained 
in the superficialities and the glittering ornamentations 
of a skin-deep civilization could not understand them? 

A whole essay could be devoted to discussing the answer 
to such a question. The answer, in its briefest form, is 
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that indeed all true Primitives in all lands have created 
an art and a music which, because it touches the universally 
human, cannot be understood at their real valuation by 
men who are steeped in the particularities and the rela- 
tively superficial symbolism of their own ancestral culture. 
Spengler claimed that the cultural values of one culture 
cannot be really communicated to men of another culture. 
And that is true, on the whole, where the Classical phase 
of any culture is concerned; because Classicism can best 
be defined as the crystallization of what differentiates one 
culture from another, as the glorification of social and 
racial particularism. 

But true “sacred art,” that is, art which is rooted in a 
mythos and in a “divine” personality expressing through 
millions of consecrated ‘‘workers in significance,” is on 
the contrary the glorification of the universally human. 
It is an expression of the basic structures, physiological 
and psychological, of the human kingdom. It sings the 
genus, homo sapiens, in what it has in common with all 
men. It is a manifestation of what C. G. Jung would 
call the “Collective Unconscious” of total humanity. It 
denies all racial differentiation, all geographical distinc- 
tions, all the superficialities for the sake of which nations 
have fought stupid wars — particular creeds, particular 
traditions, particular morals, particular systems of poli- 
tics, and the like. 

We have thought too much of Romanticism as the first 
stage of rebellion and chaotic emotionalism. We have too 
long considered “Personality” as if it could mean only 
the result of complexes acquired in man’s harsh struggle 
against traditions and morals, against bondage to the 
collective womb. This refers only to the first phase of 
the process of Personality-integration. Before there can 
be individual integration, there must be separation from 
the collective matrix. Men must be free before they can 
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even think of becoming equals. Slaves can never be equals. 
There can be no universal brotherhood worth anything 
among the spiritually unborn. 

We can look ahead, however, to musicians and artists 
who, having reached the stage of integrated Personality 
can create tones and symbols whose significance will be 
both intensely “personal” and “universally human.” There 
is no necessary conflict between the two qualifications. All 
depends upon the depths of the roots of Personality. All 
great spiritual Personages are men who are rooted in the 
most universal structure and substance of all men’s hu- 
manity. They are the great Creators of symbols, of pri- 
mordial Images, of vital significance. Their lives or their 
utterances release such symbols, and millions after them 
live by such utterances and such examples. | 

We are entering an age when the ideal of Personality 
is being condensed anew, after having been spread widely 
in potency over every man and every woman. We are 
entering an age essentially “sacred” because it will give 
the highest valuation to those factors and those struc- 
tures, those symbols and those meanings, which are com- 
mon to the whole of the human kingdom. To reveal these 
common structures and these universal symbols can be 
the work only of truly integrated and balanced Person- 
alities; of men who have reached through and beyond the 
Romantic stage of rebellion and self-liberation, and whose 
sense of form and organic development does not belong 
to the Classical realm, because it is rooted in universal 
human values and not in the separative idiosyncracies of 
a particular culture. 

Classicism is the crystallization of a particular ap- 
proach to the problem of form, of organization and of 
symbolism. Today, all crystallizations are being destroyed. 
The universally human is in ascendency; yes, even through 
the horrors of wars which, more than anything else, com- 
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pel us to feel our inter-relationship — be it in love or hate 
— with all human beings on earth. Classicism and Neo- 
classicism will be swept away by the torrent of blood which 
is making all mankind one in actual experience and no 
longer in mere theory. The age of truly “sacred” art will 
soon dawn, in which that which is deep and glorious in 
all men will find utterance. And such utterances will be 
the seed whence men will at long last find the substance 
of the New Life which no man-made boundaries will 
poison. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 
Invoicing Philosophy 


Teachers in schools and departments of philosophy in American 
~miversities are agitated over the present status of their profes- 
sional field and its fortunes in the future. They are asking, do 
people today have less interest in philosophy than heretofore? 
What can teachers of philosophy do to arouse and maintain 
interest in that type of study and reflection which, they hold, per- 
tains to life and knowledge at its source? This is a favorable omen 
and, if it becomes thorough-going and genuine, has within it possi- 
bilities of constructive reform. 


There is, of course, a situation right now in the universities 
that seems to militate against the study of philosophy. Reference 
is made to the military curricula and programs. Technical training 
presents quite largely all course materials, so much so, that students 
who on other occasions would elect the study of philosophy, are 
assigned courses of technical subject matter. But this condition 
should not surprise philosophers within “the madness of the multi- 
tude,” where there is no political champion of justice at whose side 
they “may fight and be saved.”’ Plato likens the philosopher to 


one who, in the storm of dust and sleet which the driving 
wind hurries along, retires under the shelter of a wall; 
and seeing the rest of mankind full of wickedness, he is 
content, if only he can live his own life and be pure from 
evil or unrighteousness, and depart in peace and good- 
will, with bright hopes. (Republic, 496D.) 


The present gale of “dust and sleet” will pass eventually and then 
philosophers, and what they represent, may again mingle with men 
in the agora of human action. 


But that is not the point. Plato discerns in the true task of the 
philosopher what might be called a vicarious element. He would 
not conclude that when hiding “under the shelter of a wall” the 
philosopher was out of circulation. If he has been a true philoso- 
pher, he is more likely to be buried under the sentiments of thought- 
less men where what he is and what he believes may take root and 
bear fruit in a manner as mysterious as that of natural germination 


and growth. 

A defect of the philosopher today, however, is that he is partial. 
Similarly to what happened to the garment of Philosophia, in the 
Consolation of Philosophy, rather than including in the philosophic 
gaze, the entire garment in the lower part of which was placed the 
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Greek letter Pi and in the upper Theta, (from the love of wisdom 
to the knowledge of God), most modern philosophers have cut the 
garment and have “taken away such pieces as they could get.” 
(I, 1.) The fragment then has been mistaken for the whole. This 
is the objection to the “Agenda for Philosophers” by Charles H. 
Hendel, Fortune, November, 1943. 


Professor Hendel of Yale is secretary and, in this article, 
spokesman for a Commission on the Function of Philosophy in 
Liberal Education, whose task is 

to examine thoroughly the nature and function of philoso- 

phy both in higher education and in general culture; and, 

further, to study ways and means of reorganizing the 

teaching of philosophy to the postwar world most effec- 
tively. 


Although the aim includes thoroughness, wholeness, effective- 
ness, etc., careful examination of the deliverance reveals that it is 
partial. Throughout this article, one is impressed with the unex- 
pressed claim that reason is the ultimate criterion, not only as 
the instrument to sanction and embrace a world-view, but also as 
constitutive of what such a view includes. This position, of course, 
is beyond dispute within the limits of a realm of discourse which 
we call a rational view of the world. But such a view is only a part 
of the total picture of life. A rational view of the universe and a 
life view of the universe reside in discrete categories. 


Moreover, in reference to Socrates, who is set forth early in the 
article as the pattern of all philosophers, the impression is left that 
Socrates relied fully upon the rational criterion. Professor Hendel 
says concerning Socrates: 


He impressed upon all who knew him, by his life as well 
as his words, that good and right have an absolute signifi- 
cance and that following the true course of reason in these 
matters is tremendously decisive for the fate of every 
man. 


Now the issue is, how was Socrates able to follow “the true 
course of reason.” No suggestion toward an answer is mentioned 
in the article under consideration, yet the answer carries too large 
significance to be neglected on the ground that it is commonly 
known. The fact is that without the principle of the validity of the 
moral self-consciousness, according to Socrates’ own statement, he 
lacked capacity to follow “the true course of reason.” The cher- 
ished criterion of reason relied upon so completely by philosophers 
today, is shifted, therefore, to a changed status upon the introduc- 
tion of the Socratic principle of the inner voice. Another universe 
is ushered in and a different criterion clamors for recognition. 
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Just this shift and what it implies, however, must be made in the 
soul of the philosopher and in his teaching of philosophy today, 
in order to reinstate philosophy in the confidence of men as we 
hope it may be. 


Such a philosophy would not devastate life under barren ration- 
alism, but would sacrifice anything less than life to account for it. 
It would include value, selves, or persons, as creators and centers 
of value. It would include that over-something, cosmic, intelligent, 

-the agent of the voice which, although its audition was conducted 
within Socrates’ skin, had its origin in a Person, an Intelligence, a 
Cosmos, of which Socrates was a legitimate and integral part. 


Criticism is not intended to detract from this new movement 
to revive study and knowledge of philosophy. More success to it! 
But concern is had that in the new day, philosophy may move on 
to be commensurate with life contexts and life needs. 


Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Legislate Peace? 
From a Member of the Navy 


Order the nations to be good little boys? Ah yes, and build a 
four lane parkway to the sun with special police to direct the solar 
rays, thus attaining a just division of this bounty also. 


Will it never be understood that “man alive” means “men at 
war’? Any knowledge of human psychology precludes all other 
premises. All professions and all trades engage in the wanton ex- 
ploitation of man’s eternal lusts. Surely lusts breed wars. Shall 
we then recall all lust as a government trust and dole it in accord- 
ance with some tabulated system ? 


A mere handful in each age have heeded the injunction “know 
thyself” and lost that baser basic self in service thus attaining 
their peace and their salvation. Does this then indicate that we 
should pass a law drafting all citizens in varied age groups as 
students of introspective divinity? Say rather, that from year One 
to that last dim horizon, lust, that breeder of the pestilence of law, 
remains and will remain unchanged .. . not in “this Roman,” “this 
Hebrew,” nor “this American,” but in the human equation itself, 
“these men.” 


It is because these facts are eternal that the wisdom of the 
ancients and teachings of Christ are as applicable to human con- 
duct today as when they first were written. Because of this the aim 
should be to teach... not command. ..a deeper philosophy in order 
that hardship might be leavened by a realization and understanding 
of those joys which also stand eternal. 


Is it not obvious that balance alone is both practicable and 
attainable? In no other manner may we reach the depths of philo- 
sophical acceptance which will balance our lusts to the perpetuation 
of not only the individual but the nations. 


The Chinese are indebted to their well-taught philosophy for 
both their long endurance as a nation and their ability to regain 
their balance after a decadence which would otherwise have spelled 
their disintegration. Lack of this balance of science and culture, 
sanctity and lust, has caused the destruction of many an empire. 
Germany, Italy and Japan are beginning to pay the price for 
making their culture and religion secondary. Can their laws or 
legislative bodies order a philosophy that will sustain them now? 
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There is no need to speak further to a machine age concerning 
the powers of balance. One final summation should suffice. Disso- 
lution attends all nations who bow to the gods of lust, force and 
unleavened science; attempting to legislate peace, wisdom and 
justice. Peace lives only in the heart. Wisdom is beyond all mortal 
law, and justice is a pendulum, sternly immutable, from which 
no being may escape. 


L. H. Grandy, Jr.. 


IN MEMORIAM — JAMES BISSETT PRATT 


We note with deep regret the passing of a rare spirit in the 
field of philosophy and an advisory editor of this magazine, Dr. 
James Bissett Pratt. Professor Pratt held a great place in Williams 
College but his influence went out, not only through America, but 
also throughout all the earth. His great contribution to inter- 
national understanding through his study of the native religions 
of the Orient and his books thereon, has been very great. Through- 
out all his work there was a profound spirit of insight and of 
fellowship. His memory and influence will long survive. 


Along the bookshelf 


A Man and His Thoughts 


WILLIAM JAMES: The Man and the 
Thinker. Addresses delivered at the 
University of Wisconsin in Celebration 
of the Centenary of His Birth. By Max 
C. Otto, Dickinson S. Miller, Norman 
Cameron, John Dewey, Boyd H. Bode, 
J. Seelye Bixler. With introductions by 
George C. Sellery and Clarence A. 
Dykstra. The University of Wisconsin 
Press, Madison. Pp. 147. 


So unusual and _ attractive 
was the personality of William 
James, and so important the 
pioneering contribution of his 
thought, that the centenary of 
his birth date was quite rightly 
given high place in the philo- 
sophic circles of this country 
during the year 1942. The latest 
indication of this emphasis at 
hand is William James the Man 
and the Thinker containing a 
group of six addresses, together 
with introductory remarks, de- 
livered at the University of Wis- 
consin before some nine hundred 
students, faculty and guests. The 
opening address, by Professor 
Max C. Otto, was given to “The 
Distinctive Philosophy of Wil- 
liam James,” and stresses his 
“richness” of response to life 
and to the philosophic enter- 
prise, his temperamentalism, his 
emphasis on the importance of 
individuality, his ‘‘open” meta- 
physical system, his emphasis on 
the concrete fact, his sense of the 
urgency of belief and of enlarged 
horizons, his disgust with aca- 
demic mustiness, his moralism, 
his sportsmanship and appreci- 
ation of others. 

Dickinson 8. Miller in “William 
James, Man and Philosopher,” 
drew from memories of many 
years of intimate friendship 
with James a personal appraisal 


of the man. In sum, writes Pro- 
fessor Miller, “any theory that 
would persuade us that the view 
natural to life is an illusion he 
set himself against.” 

“William James and Psycho- 
analysis,” by Professor Norman 
Cameron, offers a critical ap- 
praisal of Freudianism in the 
light of the more open approach 
to problems proposed by James. 
“Abnormal psychology,” he 
writes, “is leaving the narrow 
and rigid channels of the current 
psychic theories to steer a course 
out across more uncharted seas, 
in the spirit of William James. 
. .. Our horizon has been pro- 
gressively restricted by a set of 
theoretical preconceptions . . .” 

Professor Dewey, whose paper 
on “William James and the 
World Today” was read in ab- 
sentia, insists that “there is no 
mature, no well-developed phi- 
losophy of democracy with which 
to confront totalitarian ideolo- 
gies. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, James both points the way 
and issues a challenge.” Profes- 
sor Boyd H. Bode, writing on 
“William James in the American 
Tradition,” suggests that 

the values embodied in the 
tradition of the frontier 
must be translated into so- 
cial living and social or- 
ganization. This task James 
was content to leave to oth- 
ers.... His great contribu- 
tion was to show that the 
tradition of the frontier 
was not simply a by-product 
of our American civiliza- 
tion but an independent ba- 
sis for the organization of 
belief and conduct. 


Professor J. Seelye Bixler, fin- 
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ally, writes on “William James 
as Religious Thinker.” The im- 
potence of positivism, the need 
of belief, the ontological impor- 
tance of every aspect of experi- 
ence and urge of interest, he 
pointed out, were summed up in 
James’ conviction that philoso- 
phy is more a matter of vision 
than logic. 

These essays are readable and 
deserving of the attention of the 
serious layman. Wilbur Long. 


ESSAYS ON FAITH AND MORALS. 
By William James. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York. Pp. ix, 341. $2.50. 

PRAGMATISM: A New Name for Some 
Old Ways of Thinking. Together with 
four related essays selected from The 
Meaning of Truth. By William James. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
Pp. xv, 426. $2.50. 

ESSAYS IN RADICAL EMPIRICISM 
and A PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE. 
By William James. Longmans, Green 
ana Ca. New York. Pp: xi, 233, 361. 
$2.50. 


The centennial celebration of 
the birth date of William James 
has prompted the holders of the 
copyrights of most of his writ- 
ings to issue re-edited reprints 
of his most important works. 
The novel feature of this project 
is simply the expansion of the 
reprints to include several works, 
in whole or in part, within the 
covers of a single volume. Thus 
Pragmatism now includes four 
related essays from The Mean- 
ing of Truth. Essays on Faith 
and Morals combines the first six 
essays from the Will to Believe 
group with the following: “The 
Energies of Men,” “The Gospel 
of Relaxation,” “On a Certain 
Blindness in Human Beings,” 
“What Makes a Life Signifi- 
cant?” and “The Moral Equiva- 
ient of War.” A third volume 
Radical Empiricism 
and A Pluralistic Universe. The 
project has been under the edi- 
torial supervision of Professor 


Ralph Barton Perry. Presum- 
ably the older generation of pro- 
fessional readers and enthusi- 
astic disciples will already pos- 
sess these works, but for the 
younger generation and others 
who do not yet have a shelf full 
of Jamesiana, these reprints will 
have the appeal of a bargain 
counter. W.L. 


Perennial Philosophy 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. By Alburey Castell. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1943. 
1B SYA. 


An Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy, is an approach to 
the study of philosophical prob- 
lems by means of source ma- 
terials. Six main problems are 
chosen in the fields of Theology, 
Metaphysics, Ethics, Politics, 
and History, and after some in- 
troductory remarks, five selec- 
tions from noted philosophers 
are presented bearing upon the 
problem. 


Teachers of philosophy who 
believe there is no substitute for 
source materials will find here 
a good selection — not too much, 
yet enough to give the student a 
first hand contact with philo- 
sophical materials, made vital 
and interesting by being related 
to a significant problem. 


Herbert L. Searles. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSO- 
PHY: Living Schools of Thought. Ed- 
ited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York. Pp. 571. $5.00. 


Twentieth Century Philosophy 
is a collaborative volume of 
twenty-two essays by as many 
authors, including six reprints. 
It is intended, as I understand 
it, as an introductory survey 
both of the fields of philosophy 
and the chief schools that domi- 
nate the thought of the present 
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era, to be suitable to the mind 
of the general reading public. 


Divided into two topical parts, 
the volume might be said to be 
two books in one. The first part 
consists of a series of essays on 
the systematic fields of philoso- 
phy. “Ethics” is handled by Pro- 
fessor Tufts (the last or, at least, 
latest of his published writ- 
ings) ; “Aesthetics” by . Profes- 
sor Parker (a splendid little 
essay in cameo) ; “Axiology” by 
Professor Urban (the value is- 
sue is clearly drawn) ; “Philoso- 
phy of History” by Professor 
Boodin (suggestive) ; “Philoso- 
phy of Science” by Professor 
Lenzen (sound and lucid) ; “Phi- 
losophy of Life” by Professor 
Whitehead (a reprint) ; “Meta- 
physics” by Professor Hall (an 
extensive essay attacking posi- 
tivism at length); and “Theol- 
ogy and Metaphysics” by Pro- 
fessor Mackintosh (a _ succinct 
outline of his general view- 
point). 

The second section of the vol- 
ume is devoted to current schools 
or trends of thought. ‘Philoso- 
phy of the Twentieth Century” 
by B. Russell is a reprint from 
The Dial; “Kantianism” by Dr. 
Ewing; “Philosophy of Hegel- 
ianism” by Dr. Hoenigswald; 
“The Humanism of St. Thomas” 
by Professor Maritain; “Tran- 
scendental Absolutism” by San- 
tayana (short reprint on his doc- 
trine of essence) ; “Personalism” 
by Professor Flewelling (a clear 
summary outline) “Logical Em- 
piricism” by Dr. Feig] (a splen- 
did outline of logical positiv- 
ism); “The Story of American 
Realism,” Professor Montague 
(a reprint); “Development of 
American Pragmatism” by Pro- 
fessor Dewey (a reprint) ; “Dia- 
lectical Materialism” by Dr.Som- 
erville (an authentic review of a 
little-known field) ; ‘““Philosophic 


Naturalism” by Dr. Winn; and 
“Philosophies of China” by Dr. 
W. T. Chan (the only summary 
of current Chinese thought in 
the English language of which I 
have any knowledge). 

To the advanced student these 
essays will vary considerable in 
value, but some of them will be 
found rewarding to anyone 
whose knowledge of contempo- 
rary thought has a hole or two 
in it. It is unfortunate that the 
volume has been priced at a level 
that will probably make it gen- 
erally inaccessible to the type of 
reader for whom it is intended. 
The quality of paper, too, is not 
the best. W.L. 


A PRIMER OF FORMAL LOGIC. By 
John C. Cooley. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1942. Pp. 371. $3.00. 


A Primer of Formal Logic is 
intended as a text for beginners, 
and is confined to an exposition 
of formal logic interpreted first, 
as a theory of formal deduction 
in a narrow sense, and second, 
as methods of reaching conclu- 
sions from evidence, and con- 
structing exploratory systems in 
natural science. The gist of the 
Aristotelian logic is presented in 
a condensed form in a final 
chapter. H.L.S. 


Liberal Education Examined 


EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS. 
By Jacques Maritain. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut. Pp. 
120. $2.00. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Mark Van 
Doren. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. Pp. 186. $2.50. 


The present period is one of 
critical re-examination of the 
foundations and practices of 
education hardly equalled in 
vigor since the beginning of 
schools in the United States. The 
ferment is wholesome and it may 
be hoped that out of it will 
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emerge a type of education pro- 
ductive of a wiser humanity 
than that which holds responsi- 
bility for the present social 
chaos. Both Jacques Maritain 
and Mark Van Doren have at- 
tacked the problem from the 
point of view commonly called 
Liberal Education and directly 
opposed to that known as 
New or Progressive Education, 
deemed to be largely the out- 
come of pragmatic philosophy 
and the views of John Dewey. 
This view of Liberal Education 
has had its largest acceptance 
on the college level and has been 
widely disseminated by Presi- 
dent Hutchins of Chicago and 
St. John’s College. It is mani- 
festly impossible to consider in 
detail the views of the two dis- 
tinguished authors under consid- 
eration, but their basic presup- 
positions would seem to be the 
following: 

1. Human nature is predom- 
inatingly uniform, invariable 
from age to age, susceptible to 
the same influences, and simi- 
larly productive under the same 
circumstances. 

2. The common and most im- 
portant factor in human nature 
is the mind which is essentially 
uniform in its operations in all 
men. 

8. There is one right way to 
education, a philosopher’s stone, 
a panacea, if men can only 
, find it. 

4. The one, right way to edu- 
cate is to teach the mind to 
think, a generalized process 
which is independent of circum- 
stance, although not without 
content. 

5. The material upon which 
the mind must exercise itself in 


order to be educated consists of 


the generalizations embodied in 
the products of great minds of 
the past. 
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6. Culture and ethics are the 
embodiment of great, universal, 
and fixed truths which man must 
discover and to which he must 
adjust himself. 

7. The curriculum of schools 
thus should consist primarily of 
languages and literatures, then 
pure mathematics, and _ finally 
some science. 

8. Vocational and profession- 
al specialization should at no 
time enter into the general or 
liberal education which precedes 
and prepares for it. 

9. The immediate and practi- 
cal problems and concerns of 
everyday living should likewise 
at no time enter into the realm 
of liberal education which deals 
exclusively with the general and 
universal. 


10. In sum, education should 
embody a clear-cut content, con- 
sisting largely of the great 
books of the past, used as an 
exercising ground for the mind 
of immature man who thus is 
transformed into a mature per- 
son with the deep satisfaction 
of knowing that his intellectual 
soul has been saved and who is 
competent and ready to function 
effectively wherever his lot may 
be cast. 


The view of education here 
presented is intriguing in its es- 
sential simplicity and directness, 
and its clear-cut statement of 
aims, content and _ procedure. 
How much easier would the or- 
ganization and administration 
of schools and colleges become 
than they are at present if they 
were but erected upon this plan! 
But alas, actual experience has 
shown no such royal highway to 
learning. Until 1915 or there- 
abouts, the curriculum of schools 
and colleges was largely single- 
track, direct, literary, and uni- 
form. (The “elective” episode, 
so greatly anathematized by our 
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authors, never did gain a strong 
hold in high schools.) Most mid- 
dle- aged people of today who 
were graduated from high school 
were so educated. Two notable 
defects characterized this type 
of education. First, it did not 
educate people to live creatively 
in the social world of which they 
were to form a part. Second, it 
violated the essential psychology 
of childhood and growth and 
thus antagonized and drove out 
of the schools the great majority 
of those who were subjected to it. 


Thomas Mann has spoken for 
a whole generation both in the 
United States and Europe when 
he confessed the tragedy of his 
own nation and also of his liter- 
ary friends who received an edu- 
cation which, although inwardly 
satisfying to aesthetically-mind- 
ed folks, led them away from 
their crumbling world instead of 
towards its regeneration. 


During the last few decades 
vast quantities of research in 
both psychology and education 
have given a basis in fact for 
certain conclusions such as never 
existed before. There is no en- 
tity called the mind which can 
be educated toward a universal 
and effective functioning. Men 
think, detect and solve problems 
in areas where they have learn- 
ed to do so and universally only 
to a very limited degree. A cur- 
riculum limited to languages and 
literatures provides a linguistic 
and literary education. But man 
lives in a larger world; he is 
citizen, parent, and must even 
earn a living. Education which 
ignores these other aspects of 
living may be suitable to a Eu- 
ropean aristocracy (at least un- 
til upset by the “revolt of the 
masses”), where “gracious liv- 
ing” is the only concern of edu- 
cated folks, but hardly to a dem- 
ocracy where effectiveness in the 


common concerns of everyday 
living is a prerequisite to con- 
tinued existence. Furthermore, 
learning does not take place in 
the three stages of, first, techni- 
cal skills, then, broad generali- 
zations, and finally, specialized 
applications, corresponding to 
childhood, youth, and _ early 
adulthood. It is rather a con- 
tinued upward movement begin- 
ning in the crude, raw stuff of 
experience and proceeding by an 
ever deepening competence in 
which skills, applications, and 
insights or interpretations are 
inextricably interwoven. 

Both of these books are beau- 
tifully written, well-organized, 
logical, and convincing if one 
but accepts their premises. 


‘Many of their specific criticisms 


and suggestions are true and 
helpful, and on the whole they 
are stimulating and interesting. 
They should prove a welcome 
challenge to a too easy accept- 
ance of a shallow and superficial 
pragmatism in education. They 
deserve permanence in educa- 
tional literature for the clear- 
ness and charm with which they 
present the views which their 
authors hold. . 


Merritt M. Thompson. 


Psychologies in Contrast 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ARISTOTLE: 
An Analysis of the Living Being. By 
Clarence Shute. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. xiv, 148. $2.00. 


This volume introduces Colum- 
bia Studies in Philosophy, edited 
under the department of philos- 
ophy of Columbia University. 
The aim of this particular un- 
dertaking is a fresh approach, 
not to the questions which have 
arisen from historical exposi- 
tions of Aristotle’s psychology, 
but to a single aspect of living 
beings in general. That is the 
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characteristics of behavior. 
Moreover, the author is im- 
pressed with the closeness of 
contemporary psychology to that 
of Aristotle. 

The author picks up the thread 
of his story with 

the more general biological 
inquiries in generation and 
growth because ... it be- 
comes much clearer what 
Aristotle meant by psyché 
than if a beginning were 
made with his (Aristotle’s) 
treatment of the individ- 
ual’s mature powers, (vill). 
Accordingly, Aristotle’s view of 
the different meanings of gener- 
ation are distinguished. He re- 
jected the opinions of his prede- 
cessors concerning coming-to-be 
and passing-away by association 
and dissociation, and held that 
there was generation, properly 
speaking, only “when a thing 
changes from this to that as a 
whole” (4). In such generation 
psyché is present within matter 
serving as formal, efficient, and/ 
or final cause. 

Also, the chapter on “The 
Growth of the Organism” is il- 
luminating and needed today to 
help clarify certain biological 
and evolutionary explanatory 
indistinctness. Growth may be 
described as “the presence... 
of more of the same kind of 
thing,” (21). This is an alto- 
gether unsatisfactory explana- 
tion, Aristotle thinks, notwith- 
standing modern mechanistic 
contention. On the contrary, Ar- 
istotle believed that growth is 
“the presence... of that kind of 
thing itself’ (21). In other 
words, Aristotle contended that 
“the matter is a flux of different 
particles always coming - to - be 
and passing away, ‘flowing 1n 
and out’ of the structural plan.” 
Therefore, to describe growth 
as additions of matter 1s incor- 
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rect. On the other hand, “the 
structural plan” which Aris- 
totle mentions is the form. Form 
is activity, creativity, soul. 

In chapter three, “The Initia- 
tion and Control of Behavior,” 
the author stresses Aristotle’s 
conception of the “close union of 
physiology, behavior and soul,” 
(57). Foremost among the fac- 
tors of behavior is appetence, 
desire, stimulated by environ- 
ment. Adding to desire, sensa- 
tion, movement is the result, 
which within human beings is 
under the direction of the “prac- 
tical mind.” 

With the foundations now laid, 
the author exhibits how the 
fundamental factors function in 
sensing and thinking. In deal- 
ing with Nous one naturally ex- 
pects that some observations will 
be offered concerning the diffi- 
cult (if not insoluble) problem 
of the passive and active intel- 
lect, but possibly the author 
holds that this question falls out- 
side his task. 

An excellent outline, chapter 
by chapter, occurs in the Ap- 
pendix followed by an adequate 
index. This is a worthy volume 
and may be used as a companion 
guide to a study of the source 
material. Paul R. Helsel. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN USE. By Stanley 
Grey and others. American Psychology 
Series; General Editor, Henry E. Gar- 
rett. American Book Company, New 
York, 1941. Pp. 652. $3.25. 


Psychology in Use, as its name 
suggests is a text-book in Ap- 
plied Psychology, covering many 
practical applications of psy- 
chology to daily life. Each author 
is a specialist in the field with 
which his chapter deals. In the 
introductory chapter Dr. Grey 
of the University of Pittsburg, 
gives a survey of the present 
status and trends of interests of 
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American Psychologists in vari- 
ous fields of research. Experi- 
mental Psychology which stood 
at the top in rank in 1918, still 
retained that position in 1937, 
and the field of Personality to 
which none were devoting their 
time in 1918, engaged the atten- 
tion of five psychologists in 1927 
and twenty-four in 1937. 

Valentine of Northwestern dis- 
cusses under the head of Basic 
Psychological Principles, such 
subjects as scientific method, 
heredity, the senses, individual 
differences, emotion and reason- 
ing. Varnum of Los Angeles 
City Colllege, writes on psychol- 
ogy as applied to motorists and 
certain factors in automobile ac- 
cidents, practical aspects of home 
environment, and personal effic- 
iency. Such additional subjects 
as clinical practice, student per- 
sonnel work, home life, educa- 
tion, industry, business, law and 
criminology, medicine, and so- 
cial reform are discussed by 
other ‘specialists. 

In addition to this wealth of 
current information on practical 
applications of psychology, the 
book contains the contemporary 
views of psychologists on numer- 
ous problems in applied psychol- 
ogy still in various stages of so- 
lution. 

Short but adequate bibliogra- 
phies are appended to each 
chapter. H.L.S. 


Fruitful Fountains 


ROOTS OF BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
By Ben-Ami Scharfstein. Columbia 
ee. Press, New York. Pp. 156. 
1.75. 


One picks up Scharfstein’s 
book in the hope that he may 
receive at least a neutral account 
of that long succession of French 
Spiritualists that lasted in un- 
broken sequence from Descartes 


and found its culmination in the 
work of Bergson. One lays down 
the book in disappointment both 
at the carelessness of the work 
and at its very obvious effort to 
detract by innuendo. The re- 
viewer himself wrote a very crit- 
ical work on Bergson, when 
Bergson was by special arrange- 
ment acting as chairman of his 
committee on studies at the 
Sorbonne. Bergson’s patience 
and gentlemanliness toward the 
young upstart, which later rip- 
ened into a lasting friendship, 
has left a permanent impression, 
even in the midst of disagree- 
ment. It is therefore difficult to 
review this book without resent- 
ment at the unfair means taken 
to discredit Bergson’s honesty 
and to get what profit he can out 
of recounting the lowly Jewish 
origins of Bergson’s family, go- 
ing back four generations to 
make it effective. 

The author names over the 
various forerunners of Berg- 
son’s philosophy, Biran, Lachel- 
ier, Ravaisson, Cournot, Bou- 
troux, Fouillée, and others. By 
citing similarities of doctrine he 
hopes to impugn the originality 
of Bergson’s work, as if a phil- 
osopher’s theories were to be 
damned unless they had never 
been expressed before, or their 
ancestry traced to some German 
philosopher. 

Bergson is berated for express- 
ing the suddenness of his own 
insight into the doctrine of 
“durée,” which the author takes 
pains to tell us was “no cataclys- 
mic insight” in French philoso- 
phy. This, Bergson never claim- 
ed, for he was the most modest 
of men, and generous in acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness. Guyau 
is set up in parallel columns to 
prove what? Plagiarism? No! 
there is no similarity of lan- 
guage. To prove they had sim- 
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ilar ideas. The closing insult is 
a last chapter to cover up criti- 
cism of his unfairness in case of 
attack. ReTk, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GRAIL LEG- 
END. By Arthur C. L. Brown, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of English, North- 
western University. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. viii, 
475. $5.00. 


Whence the delightful stories 
of the search for the Grail? Hit- 
ler would have us believe that 
they originated with the “super” 
race, that they are Germanic in 
origin. But they have a flavor 
and a mysticism foreign to such 
a source. The first Grail quest 
was told by Chrétien de Troyes, 
a Frenchman, about the year 
1175 and it is Professor Brown’s 
purpose to disclose the sources 
from which the story or stories 
sprang. That the mythology 
used was not that of the Ger- 
mans is proved by the fact that 
in his time the Germanic myth- 
ology had perished except for the 
memories of “backwoodsmen,” 
and further the stories give 
great place to love - making, 
which was a characteristic ab- 
sent from the Germanic myth, 
and appearing with the coming 
of Christianity. Courtly love, 
the author writes, is not derived 
from Christian theology nor 
from any doctrine about the Vir- 
gin Mary, nevertheless it was an 
ideal that could arise only among 
people dominated by Christian 
teaching. One deciding factor 
should be that the Grail legend 
is connected with the principal 
rite of the Christian Church. 
The fact remains that the Celts 
have been the supreme story tel- 
lers of the West. The Irish early 
effected a compromise by which 
pagan joy in love-making and 
Christian asceticism were com- 
bined in a single narrative. They 
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also preserved their pagan myths 
down almost to our own time 
adapting them to modern needs, 
and that is that aery, faery mys- 
ticism, superstition, and love of 
the ghostly which seem to lie so 
deep in the consciousness of the 
Irish and the Welsh. The fact is 
often overlooked that in the 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Cen- 
turies Ireland was the surviving 
seat of European culture and 
the place where learning, music, 
and the arts principally flour- 
ished. Thus it was the natural 
place from which these tales 
should arise concerning King 
Arthur and his magical king- 
dom. 

Professor Brown has left no 
stone unturned in his search for 
sources and has done a thorough 
and scholarly job which should 
go a long way toward convinc- 
ing the unprejudiced concerning 
the answer to the question of the 
origin of the Grail legend. 

R.TEE: 


THE ORIGIN OF DEWEY’S INSTRU- 
MENTALISM. By Morton G. White. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1943. Pp. xv, 161. $2.25. 


The Origin of Dewey’s Instru- 
mentaliism is a study of John 
Dewey’s philosophy from his en- 
trance at Johns Hopkins in 1879 
to the publication of Studies in 
Logical Theory. Morris, as teach- 
er and as colleague at Michigan 
had the greatest influence upon 
Dewey’s early development. Pos- 
itively this influence was in favor 
of Idealism, and against the pre- 
vailing Empiricism. Morris’ two 
books, one on British thought, 
and one on Kant, supply the in- 
centive to the two central doc- 
trines of instrumentalism, name- 
ly, activism, and anti-dualism. 
The next influence to compete 
with Idealism was the new psy- 
chology supplied by Hall. By 
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1884, he had made clear what it 
was that he opposed in formal 
logic and empiricism, with wea- 
pons forged from the new psy- 
chology and Idealism. The Psy- 
chology published in 1887 was 
regarded as an introduction to 
Philosophy, and was an attempt 
to synchronize idealist epistem- 
ology and the latest in psycho- 
logical research. In his attack on 
formal logic he had said “no- 
body now takes the technical 
subject of formal logic very seri- 
ously — unless here and there 
some belated Professor’ and 
“formal thought, with its formu- 
lae for simple unfolding a given 
material, is of no use in science.” 
Also, “for the formal logician 
thought is a faculty or an entity 
existing in the mind apart from 
the facts... it has its own fixed 
forms, with which facts have 
nothing to do — except in so far 
as they pass under the yoke.” 


The author comments on these 
views in the following passage 
with which the reviewer is in 
complete agreement: 


It is not completely clear 
whether Dewey is saying 
here that the sciences do 
not use deduction or that 
they simply do not con- 
sciously apply laws of logic 
in their reasoning. The 
former is obviously untrue, 
the latter is true. But even 
if the latter is true, i.e., even 
if it is true that most scien- 
tists operate without know- 
ing the laws of logic in 
great detail, it would not 
follow that formal logic is 
useless. There is, of course, 
also the fact that Dewey 
meant by formal logic, the 
Aristotelian logic, which, in 
so far as it is not employed 
extensively in advanced de- 
ductive sciences, is com- 
paratively useless. But this 


latter fact would not be suf- 
ficient to condemn all for- 
mal logic, including, as this 
does, the vast generaliza- 
tion of formal logic repre- 
sented by modern mathe- 
matical logic.” (p. 90) 

The Outlines of a Critical 
Theory of Ethics, in 1891 shows 
evidence of a shift toward In- 
strumentalism, and in the next 
work, The Study of Ethics —A 
Syllabus appears a form of ex- 
perimental Idealism. In conflict 
with Huxley who had placed the 
ethical process in contrast with 
the cosmic process, Dewey ob- 
jected and maintained that the 
ethical process is within the cos- 
mic, that desire for sympathy, 
cooperation, etc. are natural. 

The instrumentalist logic was 
developed in opposition to the 
logic of Lotze and presented in 
Studies in Logical Theory. The 
keynote of this first study is 
“the principle of continuity.” 
Thought is continuous with oth- 
er types of activity performed 
by human beings, and is not con- 
stitutive. Dewey did not dis- 
tinguish between logic and psy- 
chology. He does not regard 
psychology as the science of the 
genetic aspects of thinking, as 
contrasted with the science of 
the validity of thinking. Evolu- 
tion is interpreted as saying that 
organs, etc., are instruments of 
adaptation and adjustment to 
the environment; so is thought. 

The author of this little book 
has done a great service in add- 
ing to the further understanding 
of the development of the philos- 
ophy of a great American phi- 
losopher. It represents a fair 
balance between criticism and 
appreciation, and illustrates the 
difficulty or impossibility of un- 
derstanding the position of any 
philosophy, apart from a genetic 
study of its development. H.L.S. 
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THE BEGINNING OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Clarence Tucker Craig. Ab- 
ingdon - Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Pp. 366. $2.75. 


The Beginning of Christianity 
is a readable account of the New 
Testament drama starting with 
the sources from which knowl- 
edge of Jesus is derived and end- 
ing with “The Christian Hope” 
formulated toward the close of 
the Apostolic age and which has 
been transmitted in a more or 
less fixed pattern down to pres- 
ent day Christians. In addition, 
introductory material dealing 
with appropriate methods of 
Bible study and the background 
of land, people and the Jewish 
type of religion, as well as a 
concluding chapter on ‘What is 
the Gospel” which is the motif 
of the entire drama and repre- 
sents the opinion of the author, 
and a suitable entrance and exit 
to the narrative. 

Amid the welter of volumes 
on this theme, one may be justi- 
fied in raising the question: just 
what has Professor Craig pre- 
sented here of uniqueness and 
value? More than the idiosyn- 
eracy of thought arrangement 
and sequence and the character- 
istic style of expression, which is 
the product of every author, 
Professor Craig has contributed 
a pleasing as well as “startling” 
organization of New Testament 
data. The term “startling” is to 
be interpreted in the best sense 
—a shock to the attention, an 
unsuspected attractiveness awak- 
ened unexpectedly. Blocks of 
materials which have become 
familiar by traditional gar- 
ments and recognizable by re- 
peated accents, have appeared 
here in street fashions. They 
speak the language of the em- 
porium. This one mark, of 
course, justifies the task. 


This is particularly true of 
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the references listed at the close 
of each chapter. The method of 
dividing a chapter into one-half 
dozen, more or less, sub-topics, 
is followed throughout. Then at 
the close of the chapter, these 
sub-topics are repeated with the 
addition of references to source 
material. Here are samples in 
which the reviewer was inter- 
ested particularly: “The Gospel 
of Health” (90), “The God of 
Philosophy” (114), “The Shar- 
ing” (145), “The Lord of Na- 
ture” (187), “Religious Philos- 
ophy”’ (225), “The Gnostic View 
of Religion” (304), and “The 
Economic Problem” (313). In 
each case these subtitles occur 
with New Testament references 
by chapter and verse. 

The author’s own understand- 
ing of what comprises the Gospel 
is indicative of his treatment of 
the New Testament material. He 
explains: 

... the Gospel is not a book, 
it is a message. It is not 
exhortation ; it is good news. 
It is not first of all an ap- 
peal to men to do some- 
thing. It is a proclamation 
about what God has done 
and is doing. It is not a 
discussion of a human prob- 
lem. It is a word of God. 
It is not a human quest. It 
is the joyous realization 
that God has sought men, 
and the climax of that 
search lay in Jesus Christ. 
(333) ... Conduct is Chris- 
tian when in response to 
God’s forgiving grace men 
seek to solve their human 
problems according to the 
principles of love, using the 
guidance of Jesus, the best 
ethical experience of the 
race, and the fullest possi- 
ble contemporary knowledge 
of facts. (334-5) 
PLR. 
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Out of Their Hearts and Lives 


THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF SAINT 
PAUL. Edited by Jacques Maritain. 
The Living Thoughts Library. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. Pp. 
161. $1.00. 


Unavoidably one may antici- 
pate a certain interpretive bias 
in a volume contributed by 
Jacques Maritain and given its 
Nihil obstat and Imprimatur by 
ranking churchmen; but not- 
withstanding that fact, here is a 
volume that discloses a clear 
grasp of the core of St. Paul’s 
insight into the nature of Chris- 
tianity. While evidences of bias 
are comparatively rare, the au- 
thor comprehends the prinicples 
of faith and universality which 
have made the Christian religion 
the power that it is. Brevity 
may be the soul of insight as well 
as of wit, and Professor Mari- 
tain has demonstrated the abil- 
ity to epitomize with crystal 
clarity what another would em- 
ploy verbiage in obscuring with- 
in intellectual fog. Three intui- 
tions, we are told, are discover- 
able in the essence of St. Paul’s 
mission: the universality-salva- 
tion by faith obsession, the prim- 
acy of content over form and the 
quality of Christian freedom. 
These determine the channels of 
Paul’s thought and behavior. 

Little space is devoted to bi- 
ography. The author has em- 
ployed a_ precise chronology 
which he confesses “I am fol- 
lowing” (18). He, also has defin- 
ite opinions, for example, as to 
the number of visits Paul made 
to Jerusalem, but, on the whole, 
biographical events are selected 
with a view of displaying Paul’s 
“extremely clear and profound 
consciousness of his mission,’ 
(32). Paul’s views of Law and 
Grace are well set forth and 
summarized as follows: 

The Jewish illusion that a 
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man can save himself by 
the works of the Law be- 
came a major obstacle to 
the economy of salvation 
and it stood in opposition 
to God himself; for not only 
did it turn the Jews them- 
selves away from true sal- 
vation, but it threatened to 
prevent salvation and the 
work of God from spread- 
ing freely among all the 
nations of the earth by try- 
ing to subject to the cere- 
monial observances of the 
Jewish Law all those who 
would be believers in Jesus 
(56). 

Also, here is found an unam- 
biguous statement of the prob- 
lems of religious knowledge 
which is so hazy today in many 
quarters. The Christian, the 
author says, 

builds his whole life on the 
firm confidence that he is 
reconciled, but that confi- 
dence does not come to him 
from a “scientific” certain- 
ty. ... This confidence 
grounded in faith is the cer- 
tainty of hope, (68). 

Throughout, the author’s con- 
tribution in this volume consists 
of the skillful arrangement of 
portions of the letters of St. 
Paul under significant topics as 
“The Mystery of Israel,” “Char- 
ity,’ “Christ the Redeemer,” 
“The Economy of Salvation,” 
and “The New Man.” Interest- 
ingly enough Pauline status is 
accorded to fourteen Epistles in- 
cluding prison Epistles and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The publishers are to be con- 
gratulated for the initiation of 
the Living Thoughts series, and 
particularly for having secured 
the services of a notable, friend- 
ly scholar to do the volume on 
possibly the greatest character 
to be treated in any volume. Its 
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value is out of proportion to its 
size and cost. 


Patch. 


PASCAL’S APOLOGY FOR RELIG- 
ION: Extracted from the Pensées by 
H. F. Stewart, D.D. Cambridge Uni- 
See Press, Cambridge. Pp. xxiv, 231. 


The undying influence of Pas- 
cal is indicated by still another 
of the various editions and se- 
lections from the famous Pen- 
sées. Yet each of them seems to 
add some new feature to our 
understanding. Professor Stew- 
art calls attention to the frag- 
mentary treatment of Pascal’s 
work by many of his commenta- 
tors, and above all to the order 
indicated in the Entretien to 
his Port Royal intimates as the 
one he wished to follow in the 
Apology. The task of grouping 
the fragmentary thoughts out of 
the mass of manuscripts in such 
an order proved too much for his 
disciples, partly because of the 
work involved, partly from fear 
of misinterpreting the Master, 
and partly because of the condi- 
tions of the times and the horror 
of any departure from strict or- 
thodoxy, with which the Pascal- 
ian ‘thoughts’ might have been 
charged. Though some efforts 
have been made to realize the 
true order laid down, Professor 
Stewart feels they have been 
inadequate. To provide the pro- 
per order is the intention of the 
work. All Pascal lovers and stu- 
dents will welcome this new or- 
der of selection, and both author 
and publishers are to be praised, 
for the work will be limited in 
distribution because only the 
French text appears. A parallel 
English translation would have 
been a boon to many people, in 
bringing them a real book of 
devotion. R.T.F. 
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ON BEING A REAL PERSON. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper and 
Brothers, N.Y. and London. Pp. xiv, 
295. $2.50. ‘ 


Whether Dr. Fosdick would 
consent to the charge of being 
a Personalist or not we do not 
know, but it is our opinion that 


_he is the outstanding Personal- 


ist of the day. True, he lacks the 
stuffy atmosphere of the class- 
room, and his personalistic doc- 
trine issues mostly from a pul- 
pit, but it is also true that in 
spite of the modern prejudice 
against the pulpit and its output, 
he stands out as perhaps the 
foremost leader in Christian 
Theism today. The absence of 
the cliché so dear to the profes- 
sional philosopher makes his 
work more telling to the average 
man. 

For these reasons all persons 
of the personalistic persuasion 
will desire to purchase this book, 
and those who look askance at all 
philosophy in general or at Per- 
sonalism in particular might 
well take their first glimpses 
here. To be sure there is no 
systematic presentation of philo- 
sophic doctrine but the main es- 
sentials as they touch on life and 
practice, the ways by which a 
sane and successful life may be 
won or recovered are put in at- 
tractive phrase and illustration. 

The chapter titles are intrigu- 
ing: Shouldering Responsibility 
for Ourselves; What Being a 
Real Person Means; The Princi- 
ple of Self-Acceptance; Getting 
One’s Self Off One’s Hands; 
Dealing With Fear and Anxiety ; 
Handling Our Mischievous Con- 
sciences; Using All There Is in 
Us; Mastering Depression; The 
Principle of Released Power; 
The Practical Use of Faith. 
These proclaim the thoroughly 
practical nature of the book and 
indicate its importance to the 
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daily lives of men in a dis- 
tressed and dolorous time. The 
book abounds throughout with 
illuminating insights and quot- 
able passages. Ret. 


THOMAS MANN’S WORLD. By Joseph 
Gerard Brennan. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1942. Pp. 206. $2.50. 


In Joseph Gerard Brennan’s 
Thomas Mann’s World, we have 
a highly critical and profound 
account of the philosophical pro- 
gress of a cultured German un- 
der the blows and shock of world 
crisis. In the beginning, Thomas 
Mann is thoroughly indoctrin- 
ated in the Goethean, Nietzschean 
concepts which unite genius to 
disease, physical and moral. The 
artist and the genius generally 
is presumed to gain his power 
of expression by “letting him- 
self go,” “living dangerously,” 
which means a defiance of the 
common standards sometimes 
known as “slave morality.” 


The interesting thing is the 
way in which a mind of the hon- 
esty and integrity of Mann’s 
could have been completely 
captured by the idea in his 
youth, as he fretted against the 
bourgeois restrictions of the ear- 
lier generation. To the earlier 
Mann the situation that brought 
on the War arose out of the sepa- 
ration of the cultured German 
from political life. He had at first 
held political responsibility to 
be incompatible with learning, 
beneath the dignity of the 
University man. As Nazism 
grew he began to see how false 
such a position was and began 
to react against it. Only later 
did he come to discover the pres- 
ence of the moral problem in 
the situation and to see the close 
alliance between Democracy and 
the Christian religion. This 
progress represents something 
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of that volte face which must 
become the standpoint of very 
many Germans if we are to have 
peace. Furthermore, it must be- 
come also the standpoint of a 
vast number of citizens of the 
Allied Nations if we are to have 
an enduring peace. The reason 
is that herein we have hit upon 
not only a German sickness but 
upon what is essentially a world 
malady. An early expression of 
the doctrine is to be found in 
Goethe’s treatment of the prob- 
lem of sin. Reparation and re- 
pentance on the part of the 
peasant girl Margaret was to be 
had only in the regular way of 
the gallows, but for Faust it was 
sufficient that he bathe his soul 
in nature, there was little neces- 
sity for compunction on the part 
of a University man. Thus be- 


‘gan that subtle influence toward 


double standards which found 
climax in Nietsche’s “transvalu- 
ation of all values” which makes 
my wrong your right and which 
has seduced and destroyed the 
soul of the German people and 
in large measure the soul of the 
world. This spirit is illustrated 
in one of Mann’s early writings, 
Fiorenza (1904) in which the 
licentiousness of Lorenzo de 
Medici is contrasted favorably 
with the ascetic fierceness and 
fanaticism of Savonarola. It is 
assumed that the latter’s hatred 
of evil springs from his inability 
to compass such evil for himself, 
in much the same way that now 
the man who objects to the dis- 
play of lewdness is charged with 
having a corrupt mind. Loren- 
zo’s “living dangerously” is seen 
as being superior to that of 
Savonarola because both are 
close to the same moral level, 
looked at in this way. Thus evil 
becomes a good and moral dis- 
tinctions are washed out and the 
decent man is sneeringly con- 
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demned as a Philistine. This is 
our present world malady, the 
reason men feel free to break 
treaties and contracts the mo- 
ment it seems advantageous to 
do so. 

The important and overlooked 
element in the picture is that the 
“abandonment” 
called for in the case of genius 
is not a single alternative to 
“abandonment” of the world 
called for in asceticism. There 
is such a thing, strange as it 
may seem to a sophisticated and 
recalcitrant age, as “abandon- 
ment” to the will of God in the 
service of one’s fellow - men. 
Such abandonment for instance 
as that of Albert Schweitzer in 
Africa, which has in no way de- 
tracted from his artistic genius 
and feeling in the interpretation 
of Bach but has rather height- 
ened it: heightened in more 
powerful measure than could 
have been conceived by aban- 
donment to a life of voluptuous- 
ness. It is high time we began 
to look moral and spiritual facts 
in the face if the world of decen- 
cy and righteousness is to be 
restored. 

This account of Thomas 
Mann’s pilgrimage gives a clue 
to much prevailing content of 
the thinking of our intelligent- 
sia, and also of the way out. The 
world is sick of its disease but 
finds the cure only less intoler- 
able. We have made our own 
Hell but we hesitate to leave it 
by the only route possible, the 
abandonment of our sins. 

i 


Art and Literature 


THE ART OF PREACHING. By 4r- 
thur Allen. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 1943. $1.75. 


Preaching is an art, and like 
all art reflects something of uni- 


to the world. 
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versal needs and aspirations and 
something of accidental cultur- 
al influence. To distinguish that 
in preaching which is largely 
the product of specific cultural 
or group conditioning from that 
which speaks to the basic needs 
of man everywhere calls not only 
for artistry but insight of a 
high degree. How aware Mr. 
Allen is of the “accidental” 
character of all theological ter- 
minology and interpretation is 
open to question; the individual 
answers given will, to a large 
extent, reflect the attitude of the 
reader toward what he himself 
regard as essential and acciden- 
tal in his own preaching. Allen 
uses old-line conventional theo- 
logical terms rather freely: 
“What the preacher has to 
preach may be summed up in 
four words, ‘Christ and Him 
crucified’ (p. 40). ‘All preach- 
ing fails if it does not bring men 
and women to accept Jesus 
Christ as their personal Lord 
and Saviour” (p. 67). Such con- 
cepts can be made the carriers 
of meaningful insights; they can 
also easily degenerate into what 
Professor Luccock has called 
“trumpet-calls to nothing-in-par- 
ticular.” The minister of New- 
town or Azusa needs always to 
be on his guard lest he be mouth- 
ing shibboleths that no longer 
have specific meaning to his con- 
gregation. A good part of the 
minister’s task is to “proclaim 
release to the captives” in terms 
that do release. 


What we have in this book, in 
short, is a fairly theological or 
doctrinal approach to preaching. 
The evangelical and ethical as- 
pects are not ignored but the 
theologically - conditioned orien- 
tation is quite in evidence. This 
emphasis is no doubt traceable 
to the author’s implied assump- 
tions that there is general agree- 
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ment on what the “great doc- 
trines” of Christianity are, 
whereas in actual fact we have 
a variety of Christianities, each 
with its own emphasis on what 
it regards as essential in the 
Christian tradition. 


In the section on what not to 
preach, the author would seem 
to restrict unduly the education- 
al function of the pulpit: science 
or philosophy are for the class- 
room or lecture-hall ; the preach- 
er should not introduce doubts 
or difficulties, especially in mat- 
ters of biblical interpretation; 
he should not discourse on social, 
economic, or political questions. 
“Even questions of biblical criti- 
cism had better be left alone by 
the average preacher until our 
Church authorities have come to 
some agreement upon them” (p. 
38). This is to ignore one of 
the functions of the pulpit — the 
removing of stumbling blocks 
standing in the way of a more 
mature faith. To say, as Allen 
does, that “the pulpit is for 
preaching the love of God in 
Jesus Christ to perishing sin- 
ners,’ should not mean the rul- 
ing out of specific effort to guide 
people to mature adjustments 
religiously on matters of society, 
politics, biblical interpretations, 
or science. Our ideal here should 
not be so much what preachers 
may have done in the past — 
Jesus included — but what con- 
temporarily conditioned needs 
would seem to call for if man 
is to achieve salvation in any 
sense of the term. 


Other chapters in the book 
deal with preparation for 
preaching, the congregation, the 
sermon, and the preacher him- 
self. Much sound advice is con- 
tained within them. 


Floyd H. Ross. 
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THE ART OF WORLDLY WISDOM. 
By Balthasar Gracian. Translated 
from the Spanish by Joseph Jacobs, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Academy of History, Madrid. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. lv, 196. 
$1.50. 


A book that will stand trans- 
lation and republication after 
three hundred years is rare in 
the history of literature, and 
when found is a book to possess. 
Such is Balthasar Gracian’s The 
Art of Worldly Wisdom. We 
should perhaps emphasize in the 
title the word “worldly” for such 
it is. It was written by a Jesuit 
priest, who after the manner of 
his sect had been taught to see 
everything in the cold dispas- 
sionate light of the returns. At 
times this is so bloodless as to 
be repelling, for he views all 
from the standpoint of worldly 
advantage, and with a contempt 
for the average run of humanity. 
He tells how to make the best 
investments in friendship, how 
to ward off the leeches and un- 
desirables and how to get ahead 
in the world. 


When we have said this, how- 
ever, we have not yet touched 
the greatness of the book, for 
much of it, the greater part of 
it perhaps, contains wisdom that 
is of value to all who heed it. It 
is written in charming literary 
style which seems to suffer noth- 
ing from the hand of the trans- 
lator, who calls attention in a 
most admirable preface to the 
scarcity of proverb and maxim 
in literature, and the special ap- 
titude of the Spanish for this 
type of writing. There is almost 
nothing of the kind in English, 
except Martin L. Tupper’s Pro- 
verbial Philosophy found by the 
writer, as a growing boy, in his 
father’s library and the source 
of many an apt, and wishy- 
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washy, quotation in the school 
essay. 

The book well-englished is de- 
sirable both from the standpoint 
of antiquarian and practical in- 
terest. 

RTE. 


THE RHETORIC OF ALCUIN AND 
CHARLEMAGNE; a translation with 
an introduction, the Latin Text, and 


notes, by Wilbur Samuel Howell. 
Princeton University Press. Pp. ix, 
175. $3.50. 


Of continuing historical inter- 
est is the story of the efforts of 
Charlemagne to revive the in- 
tellectual glories of the ancient 
Roman Empire. The first sig- 
nificant step he took in this di- 
rection was the calling of Alcuin 
of York to become what would 
now be known as his Minister of 
Education. Toward the contem- 
plated revival of letters it 
seemed desirable that Alcuin 
should gather up such disserta- 
tions on Rhetoric as were avail- 
able, such as occur in the work 
of Cicero and others. These are 
arranged on the plan of a dia- 
logue between Charlemagne and 
Alcuin, and the author now gives 
us a translation into English. 

In this translation we have 
the benefit to be derived from a 
consideration of both the Froben 
and the Halm editions, the first 
being commonly available in 
research libraries, but based on 
a small number of manuscripts. 
Preceding the translation, he es- 
tablishes the date of the Rhet- 
oric, gives its bibliographical 
history, identifies the sources 
more completely than has been 
done heretofore, comments on 
the origin and influence of the 
doctrine it transmits, and shows 
its potential values and short- 
comings. 

The work is of interest not 
only to the antiquarian but will 
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bear the attention of modern 
students of law who will be in- 
trigued to learn something of 
the background of the practices 
of analysis in their own lessons 
on pleading. Research students 
will welcome this short and ac- 
cessible text and commentary 
which is carefully and critically 
done. Rett: 


FIFTEEN GREEK PLAYS. Translated 
into English by Gilbert Murray, Ben- 
jamin Bickley Rogers, and Others; 
with an Introduction and Supplement 
from the Poetics of Aristotle by Lane 
Cooper. Oxford University Press, N. 
Y. Pp. xxii, 794. $3.00. 


The volume entitled Ten Greek 
Plays has been long and success- 
fully used by teachers for in- 
struction in the Greek master- 
pieces. Now, owing to the de- 
mand for a larger number of 
plays we have the addition of 
five more, as well as a Supple- 
ment drawn from the Poetics of 
Aristotle, and from the De Cois- 
lin tract on Comedy, represent- 
ing in some degree the lost sec- 
tion of Aristotle’s treatment of 
the drama. Thus the work has 
been greatly increased in effic- 
iency for use in classes and 
will be especially welcomed by 
teachers. 

The work is not only well 
printed and in convenient format 
but has the added advantage of 
moderate price, which will ap- 
peal to many besides students, 
who will wish a good and au- 
thoritative translation of the 
plays in readable and present- 
able form at comparatively low 
cost. R- EE, 


History and Its Interpretation 
THE ARABS, A SHORT HISTORY. By 


Philip K. Hitti. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. ix, 224. $2.00. 


Notwithstanding the vastness 
of the Moslem population, the 
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extent of their domination over 
the spaces of the modern world, 
their contribution to Western 
culture, and the important place 
they now assume in world af- 
fairs, there is an almost com- 
plete ignorance of them among 
westerners of average intelli- 
gence. Now we are in process of 
being tumbled out of the intel- 
lectual isolationism in which we 
have been so content, and willy 
nilly we are to come to know 
something of the Mohammedan 
world. It will be highly advan- 
tageous for us to prepare for 
the lessons we are to receive by 
a study of the movement, its 
background, and sources, and 
the points of common interest 
we may have with those with 
whom we shall have to work 
out the future of civilization. 


We have gained much from 
Islam in the course of history, 
the triumphs of the Renaissance, 
the recovery of Greek culture, 
the progress of academic learn- 
ing, the scientific interest, in 
medicine, in chemistry, and in 
astronomy, the story could not 
have been written without the 
aid of the Moslem. Nor should 
we feel that there is now nothing 
more to be learned from them. 
The basis of their culture is like 
ours, Jewish-Christian, and the 
contribution they have to make 
in the future of the world may 
be even greater than the past. 


It was thus a timely thing for 
the author to give us the abbre- 
viation of his larger volume, 
The History of the Arabs. We 
predict that many who read this 
work will desire the larger. This 
was made particularly for Amer- 
icans, presuming perhaps on 
our intellectual lethargy which is 
often so indifferent to the most 
important affairs if they are 
those of other people. The book 
is a welcome assistance to a 
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better understanding of post- 
war situations that are sure to 
develop. |e ted We le 


THE BUILDING OF ETERNAL ROME. 
By Edward Kennard Rand. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. Pp. xi, 
318. $3.50. 


All who have read previous 
books of Professor Rand will 
make haste to own this new one, 
which shows no diminution of 
interest from that of Founders 
of the Middle Ages, and his other 
writings. One will not expect of 
course to find that Rome con- 
sisted mainly of buildings, sa- 
cred forums, Coliseums, or Ap- 
pian Ways — not in the estima- 
tion of Edward Rand. What was 
Rome was built into its juris- 
prudence, its literature, and its 


philosophy. 
Our main concerns will 
be with ideals. For only 


there is firmness found — 
never in the shifting world 
of things, events and mater- 
ial inventions. . .. Progress 
there has been when some 
thinker, like Plato, has 
arisen, to show in myth and 
poetry new visions of the 
ideal, or when some watcher 
of the skies or earth, with 
telescope or microscope has 
found new laws of nature. 
There was progress when at 
Christ’s coming the princi- 
ples of a good and happy 
life set forth by ancient 
thinkers attained a new 
fruition, with promise that 
the Spirit should lead us to 
new truth. ... No flourish- 
ing of banners inscribed 
with watchwords like “De- 
mocracy,” or “Classless So- 
ciety,” admirable though 
these terms may be, will 
guide our feet into the way 
of peace. . . . One success 
amid an age of failures saves 
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that age. (x). 

Thus what we are given is an 
account of the intellectual and 
moral foundations which consti- 
tuted the real greatness of Rome, 
and by which she spread her do- 
minion not so much over the 
Mediterranean world as over the 
succeeding centuries of civiliza- 
tion, and under whose intellec- 
tual dominion we yet live in 
spite of the efforts of modern 
educators who scorn a knowl- 
edge of the bases of society as 
not practical. 

If one seeks a discriminat- 
ing, profound, and interesting 
‘history of Latin literature, de- 
void of dryness, and introduc- 
ing the modern touch and sig- 
nificance at every step of the 
way, let him seek no farther. 
The author brings to his subject 
not only his rare scholarship, 
but illuminates his pages with 
human insight and brilliant 
aphorism fit, as he quotes from 
de Bainville’s Trotsieme Repub- 
lique for “these times of ours, in 
which we can endure neither our 
vices nor our remedies for 
them.” Among these telling sen- 
tences it is hard to choose but 
at every point they have relation 
to our own times and experi- 
ences or to eternal traits of 
human life: 

Long before Rousseau, 
Horace had discovered the 
happy savage (65). 

Pompey, who 
from his father’s success in 
clearing the sea of pirates 
the ability to become one 


himself. 
“Eclecticism,” like “syn- 
eretism” and “epistemol- 


ogy,” and many other high 
technical terms of philoso- 
phy, is but a tip to the read- 
er that the sage can talk 
familiarly of matters most 
abstruse, when really he is 


inherited 
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talking most abstrusely of 
matters most familiar (91). 

A timeless view of events 
is more significant than the 
effort to determine their 
chronological or their causal 
sequence (178). 

He describes Arnobius as 
drinking the wormwood of Lu- 
cretius with no sugar on the 
goblet’s brim, which he declares 
is a wholesome draught 

for cheery evolutionists of 
our own day or for those 
who delicately scratched the 
phrase ‘“‘miserable sinners” 
from the latest American 
edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer (191). 

Of Plato he (Lactantius) 
says that he had dreamed 
God rather than known 
him (195). 

Of Spengler he speaks as cre- 
ating “the experience of man- 
kind in his own image’”’ (203). 

What a fascinating book it is 
to read, and heartening in a 
time disconsolate, when the ver- 
itable foundations of society are 
threatened with removal. 

Rel: 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HIS- 
TORY. By Jacques Barzun, Hajo Hol- 
born, Herbert Heaton, Dumas Malone, 
George La Piana. Edited with an In- 
troduction by Joseph R. Strayer. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton. Pp. 
186. $2.50. 


This brief book of .essays on 
the interpretation of history, 
with its introduction, voicing the 
demand that the historian shall 
possess honesty as well as facts, 
shall present an insight into the 
past through sympathy and im- 
agination, ranges all the way 
from the jocose remarks of 
Jacques Barzun on history popu- 
lar and unpopular to the highly 
serious and climactic contribu- 
tion of La Piana on the Theol- 
ogy of History at the end. 
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Strayer emphasizes the part 
played by ideas because these 
are necessary to secure whole- 
hearted cooperation of men 
where sacrifices are necessary, 
and these ideas are often the 
most important facts. 

Barzun criticises the formal- 
ity of school-book history, and 
the loose and biased interpreta- 
tions of the average popularizer. 
For Holburn, “There is no his- 
tory, but only the life of animals 
as long as the mind is not accen- 
tuating human actions.” The in- 
teraction between mind and na- 
ture is the universal principle to 
be used by the historian. Heaton 
presents an interesting account 
of Marx’s economic theory of 
history, with its rise and its ul- 
timate falsity, proved by the 
- fact that changes in social or- 
ganization brought about by rev- 
olution have not brought about 
changes in the mode of produc- 
tion and exchange. The surpris- 
ing thing is perhaps the extent 
to which the economic theory of 
history has captured the imag- 
ination in spite of its false and 
artificial character. The ques- 
tion should be asked, not ‘‘What 
was, the economic cause?” but, 
“Was the cause economic?” 


Malone discusses the qualities 
of successful biography and its 
relation to history. 

La Piana stresses the perver- 
sions that arise from the theo- 
logical interpretation of history 
that has led institutionalized 
Christianity away from the orig- 
inal Christian message. He 
shows the identity of the theo- 
logical myths with those of the 
Totalitarians. 

The identity of the myths 
which were behind the to- 
talitarian systems with 
those which supplied the 
foundations of Christian 
theology of history, was at 
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least in part responsible for 
the fact that those churches 
failed to see that in the Fas- 
cist and Nazi savage new 
theology of history, there 
was no longer any room for 
moral principles and spir- 
itual elements, and hence 
that churches and religions 
were also condemned to be 
destroyed by the triumph 
of totalitarianism. Only too 
late they began to realize 
their tragic error. But the 
same conservative and pow- 
erful churches have not yet 
realized, and perhaps it is 
impossible for them to real- 
ize, that their sweeping con- 
demnation of the ideas and 
principles which have given 
rise to the new myths of 
freedom, of modern democ- 
racy, of progress, and of 
radical changes, is a no less 
tragic error than their in- 
itial confidence in the reac- 
tionary forces of Fascism 
(184). 
These are words that should 
command the most concentrated 
attention of every churchman in 
days when so many men are 
asking why Christianity has 
failed. For the Christian prin- 
ciples are as potent as ever, only 
we have traded them off for po- 
litical power or social influence. 


R.T.F. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY: A Sur- 
vey of Six Centuries, Chaucer to Vic- 
toria. By G. M. Trevelyan, Master of 
Trinity College, late Professor of Mod- 
ern History, University of Cambridge. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 


Precluded from publication in 
England by conditions of the 
war, with a contemplated first 
part covering the period from 
the Roman occupation to Chau- 
cer, delayed by the same condi- 
tions, Trevelyan’s English Social 
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History will yet be eagerly wel- 
comed and avidly read. There 
are chapters on Chaucer’s Eng- 
land, the age of Caxton, Tudor 
England and the “end of the 
Middle Ages,” the anti-clerical 
revolution, Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land, Charles, Cromwell, and the 
Restoration, Defoe’s and John- 
son’s England, Scotland at the 
beginning and at the end of the 
HKighteenth Century, Cobbett’s 
England, Between the Reform 
Bills, and the second half of the 
Victorian Era. 


Trevelyan is a historian with ~ 


a keen and human sense of his- 
tory, unsatisfied with a bare and 
formal statement of facts or of 
chronology. The work is illum- 
inating, with such side-lights 
thrown in as to make the story 
of social progress vivid, and as 
interesting as a novel. All this 
is achieved without looseness as 
to facts and without oratorical 
coloring. Just those things are 
here which give understanding 
of events and movements which 
one does not get in the ordinary 
history. We learn of the succes- 
sive laws and customs that grew 
out of the land problem, the slow 
but certain advancement of the 
peasantry from a state border- 
ing on serfdom to middle-class 
conditions. The struggles within 
the Church which finally induced 
the break with Rome, but which 
were far more social and politi- 
cal than religious or theological, 
the state of the schools and the 
rise of the Universities, the mo- 
tives underlying the wars with 
France, and a hundred other de- 
tails that give to the story a liv- 
ing reality. Everything seems to 
be here that one could hope and 
more than any could expect. We 
are reminded of the comprehen- 
sive thoroughness of Green with- 
out the prolixity. Every student 
of the period will want it and no 
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library having a department of 
history can afford to be with- 
out it. 

In spite of present restric- 
tions, the book is beautifully 
printed and the American print- 
ers are to be congratulated on 
bringing forth so important a 
book, and one that is certain to 
remain authoritative. 


We shall hope and pray that 
the author may be permitted 
very soon access to the materials 
needed for the completion of the 
earlier history. R.T 


FORCE AND FREEDOM: Reflections on 
History. By James Hastings Nichols. 
Pantheon Books Inc., New York. Pp. 
382. $3.50. 


Even the troublous times of 
Jacob Burkhardt were not more 
timely for his writings than are 
our own. What makes him of 
especial interest to us now, is 
that he as a wise and far-sighted 
historian and scholar stood at the 
very inception of that movement 
emanating from Prussia which 
sees its culmination in 1944. The 
value of the historical and phil- 
osophic view is also disclosed for 
he was able to gauge correctly 
something of the outcome of the 
events then beginning. 

He declared that the Hohen- 
zollerns in beginning the wars 
Schleswig-Holstein and French, 
hed started a train of events 
which would lead inevitably to 
more wars, digging their own 
graves and eventually destroy. 
ing European culture. The world 
of education, universities and 
scholarship seemed to him as a 
house of cards which might ‘“‘end 
in an hour.” He foresaw the 
destruction of art galleries, libra- 
ries, and monuments, a prophecy 
Hitler is doing so much to fulfil. 

Oh how wide those learned 
gentry who now acclaim 
this Prussianism will open 
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their eyes when they see 
what spiritual sterility will 
date from the year 1870 in 
Germany (24) ... What is 
most serious, however, is 
not the present war, but the 
era of wars into which we 
have entered. (24) 
Germany, he predicted, would 
soon have to contend with Rus- 
sia, and the same end that over- 
took Philip II and Napoleon 
would inevitably be hers, and 
the reason he assigned for this 
state of things was that 
People no longer believe in 
principles, but will periodi- 
cally, probably, in saviours 
(41). 

History, he held, was not a 
science, establishing “‘what actu- 
ally happened,” but was rather 
the art of evaluation. 

The greatness of an epoch 
or a cause depends on the 
quota of those capable of 
sacrifice, on whatever side 
it may be, with complete 
extinction of personal van- 
ity (56). 

A matter of special interest 
just now is his refutation before 
its time, of Spengler’s Cyclic 
Theory of history. This he did in 
repudiation of the ideas of La- 
saulx, the forerunner of Speng- 
ler. Instead of starting from a 
preconceived theory such as the 
cyclic, gathering up such events 
as may further the theory, he 
proposed to start from the stand- 
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“the one point accessible to us, 
the one eternal centre of all 
things — man, suffering, striv- 
ing, doing as he is and was and 
ever shall be” (82). 
Furthermore he proceeds to 
view history from the spiritual 
and moral standpoint, the realm 
of values to which philosophy 
has in such large measure made 
its retreat as to an impregnable 


fortress of defense: 

... proceeding from the fact 
that, firstly, the spiritual, in 
whatever domain it is per- 
ceived, has a historical as- 
pect under which it appears 
as change, as the contingent, 
as a passing moment which 
forms part of a vast whole 
beyond our power to divine, 
and that, secondly, every 
event has a spiritual aspect 
by which it partakes of im- 
mortality. For the spirit 
knows change, but not mor- 
tality. (83). 

So brief a sketch is quite in- 
adequate to do justice to so im- 
portant a book but may be suf- 
ficient to indicate the lines of 
interest, for a day that is given 
to loose generalization without 
insight into the nature and ne- 
cessity of the great human val- 
ues by which and for which men 
live. The prophetic character of 
the book as throwing light upon 
the events of our own times 
gives an added poignancy to 
what Burkhardt has to tell us. 
James Hastings Nichols is to be 
complimented on the valuable 
Introduction, which will be need- 
ed by the average reader, and 
for the felicitous translation of 
the German text. R.T.F. 


POPULAR FREETHOUGHT IN 
AMERICA, 1825-1850. By Albert 
Foust. Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. 258. $3.00. 


_The southern colleges were 
“impregnated with scepticism.” 
The College of William and Mary 
was “the hotbed of infidelity.” 
At Princeton there were only 
two students who professed 
Christianity, while in the gradu- 
ating class at Dartmouth there 
was only one. Yale was full of 
“immorality” and “infidelity.” 
Among all classes at Harvard 
was scepticism. So runs the 
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story of the last decade of the 
18th century, the background of 
the heyday of freethought in the 
second quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury, as told by Dr. Albert 
Post in Popular Freethought in 
America, 1825-1850. After the 
middle of the last century the 
movement was eclipsed by fresh- 
er menaces of spiritualism, Cath- 
olicism, the slavery issue, and 
Darwinism. The story of free- 
thought is well told, with its so- 
cieties, its press and propa- 
ganda, its relation to socialism, 
and the counter-attack by the 
conservatives. The name of Rob- 
ert Owen frequently appears in 
the narrative, who from New 
Harmony announced the Decla- 
ration of Mental Independence 
(1826) that proclaimed freedom 
from three slaveries, to-wit, of 
“private, or individual property 
—absurd and irrational sys- 
tems of religion—and marriage, 
founded on individual property 
combined with some one of these 
irrational systems of religion.” 
This is a good book to read if 
you have lost your humor and 
your historical perspective from 
too much newspaper reading and 
too little knowledge of the biog- 
raphy of modern man. A work- 
ing bibliography is appended. 
W.L. 


Christian Education 


A GUIDE FOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. By Randolph Crump 
Miller. The Cloister Press, Louisville, 
1943, $1.25. 


In a period which displays 
signs of confusing theological 
atavism and dogmatic pessimism 
with religious profundity, it is 
a pleasure to pick up a book on 
religious education that is as 
religiously oriented and as prac- 
tically presented as this small 
volume by Randolph Crump Mil- 


ler of the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. Here is additional 
evidence that in spite of the con- 
temporary resurgence of a Paul- 
ine theology in Continental dress 
(which sometimes parades itself 
as if it were the definitive inter- 
pretation of the Christian faith) 
there are reasonable souls who 
still believe in the advice of 
George Fox — “when the world 
is in darkness, it is better to 
light a candle than to bemoan 
the dark.” 


Religious education has fre- 
quently had its name forged on 
bad checks. It has been criticized 
as shallow by those who were 
rooted in a*predominantly doc- 
trinal (i. “intellectualistic’”’) 
interpretation of religion. Yet 
the only cure for inadequate 
types of religious education is 
more functional religious educa- 
tion, not less. This book has 
grown out of the practical relig- 
ious needs of church life, not out 
of mere theological theory, and 
that is its virtue. While Dr. 
Miller seems to have had in mind 
church schools of the Protestant 
Episcopal denomination in the 
preparation of this study, its 
value is by no means confined to 
that branch of Christendom. 
Two chapters only deal with the 
history of church schools and the 
theory of religious education. 
The remaining chapters are con- 
cerned with the application of 
the theories and principles. Var- 
ious age groups are dealt with 
in turn, and the techniques of 
teaching them are discussed. In 
each case the author has sought 
to get to the heart of the matter 
— practical application to the 
end that Christian growth may 
be nurtured. On the question of 
content, there is a sermon and a 
warning in the comment of the 
child referred to by Dr. Milller: 
“All we hear about at Church 
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school are God and Jesus. I’m 
sick of both of them.” Perhaps 
our chief problem in_ the 
Christian churches today is not 
to make Christian education 
“Christian” in the narrow sense 
-of the term but religious in a 
functional sense of the term. 
This book makes a real contri- 
bution in that direction. It in- 
cludes a very helpful bibliogra- 
phy, graded and annotated. 
F.H.R. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION. By William Clayton Bower. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
1943. Pp. 128. $1.00. 


Dr. Bower fulfils excellently 
his purpose of presenting a brief 
but comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of what modern Christian 
education is seeking to accom- 
plish and of the basic assump- 
tions that underlie its subject 
matter and procedure. His first 
chapter reviews Christian edu- 
cation after nineteen centuries, 
ending with a convincing state- 
ment of the chief objectives of 
Christian education. 

Modern Christian education 
is seeking to approximate 
Christ’s way of education 
by coming to grips with the 
experience of growing per- 
sons where they are face to 
face with reality, where 
God is creatively at work in 
our generation, and where 
tradition is undergoing re- 
construction in the light of 
emergent insights and grow- 
ing values” (p. 42). 

For a lucid statement of a 
“functional concept of Christian 
education,” the chapter so en- 
titled would be difficult to 
match. A great fund of philo- 
sophical and religious method- 
ology is here organized in a con- 
structive and practical outline 
of social personalism. 
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The chapter on the place of 
the Bible in religious education 
emphasizes the Bible “as the in- 
comparable resource for Chris- 
tian living.” Persons living un- 
der the misconception that the 
use of the “Graded Lessons” 
makes for a lowering of Biblical 
material content as compared 
with the International Uniform 
Lessons are reminded that a 
study of the two types reveals 
a different situation. During 
half a century the Uniform Les- 
sons used only one-third of the 
Bible, with many of the most 
important portions never touch- 
ed, while in thirteen years the 
Graded Lessons used two-thirds 
of the Bible. This, of course, is 
not the chief point, but it is 
worth noting. 

In the final essay, Dr Bower 
deals with the relation of relig- 
ious education and public educa- 
tion, one of the most important 
issues before American society. 
The discussion is a model of clar- 
ity both in the analysis of the 
problem and in the constructive 
proposals which point the way 
to the creative integration of 
functional religious values in the 
public school system. At the 
same time the rightful domain of 
home and Church is safe- 
guarded. 

This is an exceedingly impor- 
tant volume for ministers, theo- 
logical students, and church 
school workers. 

Walter G. Muelder. 


PREACHING THE WORD OF GOD. 
By Morgan Phelps Noyes. Scribners, 
New York, 1943. $2.00. 


This series of Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching, deliv- 
ered at Yale University, is aptly 
described by the author as a 
group of studies in the spirit of 
the Christian ministry. In each 
of the six lectures Mr. Noyes 
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has sought to explore the rami- 
fications of preaching in the 
many aspects of the life of the 
minister and of the Christian. 
The chapter headings are a par- 
tial indication of the areas cov- 
ered: The Word and the Preach- 
er, The Word and the Church, 
The Word and the World, The 
Word of God for Every Man, 
The Word and the Pastor, The 
Word and Worship. 


Mr. Noyes quotes Mrs. Mini- 
ver’s advice regarding motor- 
ing: the driver must keep an eye 
on the rear view mirror at the 
same time that he speeds down 
the road in front of him. Simi- 
larly the church must be aware 
of its historical antecedents and 
its ancient traditions even while 
it addresses itself to contempo- 
rary needs and looks to the fu- 
ture. All too frequently the edu- 
cational function of the pulpit 
and of the church generally has 
been ignored or sidetracked. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Dr. 
J. H. Oldham, cited by the 
author, the chaplains in the Brit- 
ish Army in 1940 found “that 
ninety per cent of the youth of 
the nation have ceased to have 
any living connection with 
Christianity.” This is paralleled 
by President McAfee’s state- 
ment that while 98.8 per cent of 
Wellesley students enter college 
with some church affiliation, “ap- 
proximately the same proportion 
are essentially ignorant of the 
religious tradition to which they 
claim allegiance.” Over against 
these sobering figures he 
has presented a readable and 
reasonable account of what the 
preacher and preaching can do 
to help persons become mature, 
intelligent Christians. One also 
finds here a genuine feeling for 
the wider fellowship of Chris- 
tians across not only denomina- 
tional but also national lines. 
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The vexing issue of what the 
Christian preacher shall say to 
his congregation on the war is- 
sue is not sidetracked. The au- 
thor states candidly his own 
position without attempting to 
coerce his fellow - Christians of 
differing convictions. 

This is a rewarding book for 
any minister who is not primar- 
ily a sermon-factory but rather 
a minister of persons. For 
Noyes, “preaching is not talking 
about the Christian religion. It 
is talking to and talking with 
people who are or who ought to 
be trying to live the Christian 
life.’ That goes a long way in 
explaining the value of the en- 
tire series of lectures. F.H.R. 


Invoicing Religion 
WHAT IS RELIGION DOING TO 
OUR CONSCIENCES? By George A. 


Coe. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1943. Pp. ix, 120. $1.50. 


This book deserves to be read 
several times especially by those 
who will disagree with its main 
contentions. Dr. Coe strikes at 
the ambiguities in the Christian 
conscience, a situation Profes- 
sor Ferre in a recent book re- 
gards as the most tragic feature 
of contemporary life. One of the 
great reasons for ethical confu- 
sion is that democracy as intro- 
duced into Christian thought, 
has only begun to do its work. 
The democratic element is unde- 
veloped because of a lack of dem- 
ocratic method for the employ- 
ment of intelligence. Science is 
this method and is democracy of 
the intellect. It is the method 
of thoroughness in the ascertain- 
ment of cause and effect rela- 
tions and it is the only thorough 
method for cooperative thinking. 
“There is near chaos,” for ex- 
ample, “in the Christian ethics 
of war and peace because the 
kind of victory over self that 
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scientific method requires, when 
we deal with our desires and 
with our habits of mind, has not 
yet become a part of religious 
consecration” (p. 90). 

Dr Coe’s brilliant discussion 
illustrates a method of philo- 
sophical procedure which is 
wider than that ordinarily de- 
scribed as scientific, and it would 
have been helpful if he had re- 
lated its assumptions and prin- 
ciples to those of the sciences 
which he admires. 

The author’s social functional- 
ism is significantly brought to 
bear upon the meanings of such 
terms as the “Church” and 
“Christian love.” He is critical 
of the use of the former term as 
employed by the Oxford Confer- 
ence and the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence. “The church has not been 
created; it is being created” (p. 
98). Much current discussion 
accepts the long outmoded dis- 
tinction between the sacred and 
the secular. With respect to the 
idea of Christian love, the his- 
torical and functionally social 
method shows that the changing 
relations between groups and 
classes are reflected in the very 
regeneration of the meaning of 
Christianity (p. 52). 

Of all the problems which 
confront the Christian con- 
science the most profound and 
central is this: “Not what most 
needs to be done, but rather who 
is to decide what is good and 
what evil in current experiences 
of the things of this world’ (p. 
55). This is not an invitation to 
moral relativism, as commonly 
understood, but an affirmation of 
the Christian principle of per- 
sonality, whereby all persons 
whatsoever are original sources 
of insight into distinctions be- 
tween goods and evils (p. 63). 

The economic consequences of 
this main contention are clear. 


For, until the power of man over 
man by virtue of material pos- 
sessions is broken, the gospel 
will continue to seem, as we 
know that it seems today, more 
or less abstract (p. 66). This 
contention by Dr Coe comes as 
a timely clarification in the 
midst of much jargon about 
freedom and the Christian bases 
of world order. If we wish to 
overcome the ambiguities in the 
Christian conscience, we are in- 
vited by the author to make good 
in social action a radical eco- 
nomic revolution, for “the spir- 
itual freedom of an undivided 
mind waits for external events 
— events in the economic order” 
(p. 67). The meaning of Chris- 
tianity can be regenerated by a 
commitment to democratic so- 
cialism (p. 103). 

The point is powerfully made. 

W.G.M. 


THE CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY. By 
C. S. Lewis. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1943. Pp. 53. $1.00. 


On the strength of the moral 
argument as brilliantly and pop- 
ularly expounded, the author in- 
vites his reading public to con- 
sider seriously Christian ortho- 
doxy. Part I elaborates objec- 
tive moral law as a clue to the 
meaning of the universe. Part 
II states “what Christians be- 
lieve,” though many theologians 
including the reviewer, must be 
outside the pale. Mr. Lewis 
holds that the Moral Law is a 
better bit of evidence for God 
than the physical universe be- 
cause the former is “inside in- 
formation” (a dangerous play 
on words). “You find out more 
about God from the Moral Law 
than from the universe in gen- 
eral just as you find out more 
about a man by listening to his 
conversation than by looking at 
a house he has built” (p. 25). 
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In Part II the author makes 
much of a form of the epistemo- 
logical argument: “Unless I be- 
lieve in God, I can’t believe in 
thought: so I can never’ use 
thought to disbelieve in God” (p. 
32). Then follows step by step 
the main items of the orthodox 
creed. 

The refutation of dualism is 
well done. There are some strik- 
ing sentences like this: “I do 
mean that wickedness, when you 
examine it, turns out to be the 
pursuit of some good in the 
wrong way” (p. 38). Or this: 
“You can be good for the mere 
sake of goodness: you can’t be 
bad for the mere sake of bad- 
ness” (loc. cit.). Or this: “In 
other words, badness can’t suc- 
ceed even being bad in the same 
way in which goodness is good.” 

If a poll could be made, it 
would be interesting to see how 
many persons are led into Chris- 
tianity by this facile discussion. 

W.G.M. 


THE NAZI CHRIST. By Eugene S. 
Tanner. University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Pp. 53. $1.50. 


This book privately published 
in lithoprint while very brief is 
of more than passing interest 
and importance for those who 
wish to learn the stages by 
which the German mind has 
been turned from Christianity to 
paganism and has found within 
the church itself assistance in 
reviving the dominance of the 
old Norse gods. While it gives 
but an outline of the facts, it is 
important and should be given 
to the world in more extended 
form. REF. 


Reflective and Devotional 


GOD AND EVIL. By C. E. M. Joad. 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1943. Pp. 
349. $3.00. 


It may be taken for granted 
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that in times of war and great 
anxiety and suffering men turn 
to religion for comfort and guid- 
ance. After thirty years of ag- 
nosticism Professor Joad admits 
that the war has led him to a 
reexamination of his position 
which hitherto he has found suf- 
ficiently satisfying. God and 
Evil is the result of this exami- 
nation which cannot, in any 
sense, be regarded as a return 
to the church, to Christianity, to 
Theism, or even to Religion, but 
may be described as bringing the 
author to a position somewhat 
“on the affirmative side of ag- 
nosticism.”’ 

The author is unable to accept 
the view that the world was 
created by an omnipotent benev- 
olent being, yet he has been un- 
able to find any convincing re- 
ply to the argument showing 
that it cannot have been so cre- 
ated. But argument in this mat- 
ter does not necessarily have the 
last word. The reality of evil is 
accepted, which in turn provides 
the need of man for God. After 
facing all of the difficulties 
which are mostly intellectual, an 
attempt is made to outflank 
those that cannot be met. In ex- 
amining the nature of God, the 
Aristotelian God is rejected. God 
is more than Personality. At- 
tempts to explain religion away 
are examined and subjectivistic 
theories of values rejected. Men 
and women have moral experi- 
ence because this is a moral uni- 
verse. Evidence from mysticism 
is examined and held to be in- 
communicable, although quite 
convincing to the mystic. Be- 
cause of the similarity between 
mysticism and musical experi- 
ence which is very real to the 
author he is predisposed to sym- 
pathize with the mystic’s claim. 


God did not create evil, nor is 
evil wholly due to man’s use of 
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his freewill, hence a dualist view 
seems to be the result, since the 
principle of evil is probably in- 
dependent of God and exists in 
his despite. 

A final chapter examines the 
Christian claim to authenticity 
as a special revelation. It is de- 
nied unique status on grounds 
of the provincialism and paroch- 
ialism of such a view. 

This is a book which will 
doubtless arouse a great variety 
of both favorable and antagon- 
istic responses. It cannot be too 
highly praised for its frankness, 
tentativeness, and willingness to 
reexamine old views regarded 
now as unsatisfactory, although 
it cannot be said to have arrived 
at anything more positive than 
one step away from agnosticism. 


HLS. 


THE GLORY OF GOD: Poems and 
Prayers for Devotional Use. By Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York. Pp. 125. $1.00. 


Many people are these days 
seeking relief for overburdened 
hearts in new practices of devo- 
tion. All such will find help in 
the little volume here presented, 
written by the distinguished pro- 
fessor of Applied Theology at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. Both 
the poetry and the prayers pos- 
sess a high devotional value. 

RTF. 


VICTORY OVER FEAR. By John Dol- 
lard, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, New York. Pp. 213. $2.00. 


Of the many books on psychi- 
atry that come to our desk there 
is only an occasional one that 
does not lose itself in such 
vagueness as to make it of little 
practical advantage to the read- 
er. John Dollard has written a 
book of a different order and one 
that stands to be of great ser- 
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vice to those hag-ridden souls 
who, because of fear, have a 
great part of their usefulness 
dissipated and themselves made 
easy victims to failure and dis- 
ease. 

Never was there a time when 
so many minds over the world 
have found themselves in the 
grip of self-distrust and corrod- 
ing fears. It is not enough per- 
haps to simply commend them 
to the refuge of Christian faith, 
the experience of God, for many 
have lost all touch with that 
refuge. And though it is the 
ultimate source, and only, of 
peace, yet there is great need 
of such a book as this which 
warns us to meet our fears di- 
rectly, to face down our spec- 
tres, and to stand on our own 
feet like men. Perhaps the most 
useful chapter of all is the first 
one, on using fear to end fear, 
which is likely to be read by 
everyone who picks up the book, 
but if you read that much you 
are certain to read the rest. It 
is a practical, understandable 
program given by a man who 
has had long and scientific ex- 
perience in psychiatry. 

RAF: 


For Reference 


DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERA- 
TURE: Criticism, Forms, Technique. 
Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. The 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. Pp. xv, 
633. $7.50. 

The Philosophical Library is 


bringing out many books these 
days of more than transient in- 
terest. Whatever one may say 
of the quality they represent in 
scholarship, and there are some 
to criticise, it cannot be denied 
that they represent respected 
names and meet a crying need. 
To quote from the cover, this 
work is 
Prepared with the collab- 
oration of 260 scholars, 
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among them G. A. Borgese, 
H. S. Canby, André Mau- 
rois, Lewis Mumford, I. A. 
Richards, Allen Tate, Mon- 
tague Summers, Allardyce 
Nicoll, this volume presents 
the material essential for 
an understanding of a work 
of literary or theatrical art. 
For the first time in any 
language a survey of the 
forms and techniques of the 
various literary arts, their 
principles and problems — 
the concerns of the critic 
and the appreciative reader 
and play-goer—is arranged 
in dictionary form for quick 
reference. . . . There are 
general surveys of criti- 
cism, not only for the usual 
lands —for Greece, Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, 
England and the United 
States — but for China, In- 
dia, Russia (including So- 
viet criticism), the Nether- 
lands, the east - European 
countries, Scandinavia, So. 
America. Varieties of critic 
and criticism, specific prob- 
lems of the critic, are also 
covered: meaning (the the- 
ory of signs) ; beauty; the 
major problems of the aes- 
thetics of literature; criti- 
cism, and book and play 
reviewing. 
Since all articles are signed 
there can be no question of the 
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authority which one is consult- 
ing. We anticipate that the book 
will find its way to the desk of 
every writer who becomes aware 
of its value. Our chief criticism 
is the paper on which it is 
printed, for which presumably 
we must blame the war condi- 
tions. We cannot suppress our 
admiration both for the pub- 
lishers and the editor for pro- 
ducing such a work at this time. 
For this reviewer at least it 
seems without parallel. 


R.T.F. 


WILLIAM McDOUGALL: 4 Bibliogra- 
phy. Together with a Brief Account of 
His Life. Compiled by Anthony Lewin 
Robinson, with a foreword by Helge 
Lundholm. Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N. C. Pp. xiii, 54. $1.50. 


Students and admirers of 
William McDougall will welcome 
the appearance of this bibliogra- 
phy of his writings. It appears 
to be all-inclusive, presenting a 
hundred and ninety-two items 
from McDougall’s pen, a list of 
general criticisms of his theo- 
ries, of other articles dealing 
with him, and also a list of “ap- 
preciations.” In addition there 
is a list of the various American 
and English editions of his 
works extending from 1905 to 
1938. Future students of Mc- 
Dougall will find it essential. 

R.T.F. 
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In Personalism As a World Movement, The Editor exhibits a 
display of instances in world culture when a return to the integ- 
rity and recognition of the value of person rescued civilization 
from further collapse and decay. He concludes, therefore, that 
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The claim may be defended that F. C. S. Schiller’s attack upon 
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World State. 


In harmony with present day effort at a revival of the signifi- 
cance of philosophy, Dr. Albin R. Goldschmied, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, points to a possible revision of the college curriculum 
so that the functions of philosophy in higher education and culture 
in general may be paramount. Those responsible for planning 
courses of study, particularly, will be interested in The Post-War 
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A comparison of theories of emotions is set forth in A Person- 
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Mississippi. 


Possibility of the fullest religious experience is argued by Dr. 
Paul R. Helsel, Associate Professor of Philosophy, The University 
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Experience, upon the assumption both that religion is bi-polar 
and views God and man both as immanent and transcendent. 


Lost Country, composed by Isabel Harriss Bar, Larchmont, 
New York, is a sequel to an earlier verse, Words Written on Sand, 
that appeared in THE PERSONALIST, Autumn 1941. 


John Lehman, author and editor, is general manager of the 
Hogarth Press, London. In Poets and Patriots attention is called 
to the meager mention by outstanding English poets of national 
achievements in the art of war. 


Mary Linton Leitch contributes the verse, Challenge. Her book 


of poetry has appeared recently. She writes from Lynnhaven, 
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